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Introduction 


On 14 August 1947, Nehru thus addressed the | 
Constituent Assembly of India: ‘‘Long years ago, we had , 


made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes when 
we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or in full measure, 
but substantially... At the stroke of the midnight hour, 
when the world sleeps, India will awake to life and 
freedom. A moment comes, which comes but rarely in 
history, when we step out from the old to the new, when 
an age ends and when the soul of a nation. long suppres- 


sed, finds utterance.‘’ India is understandably proud of © 


its freedom. Yet, more than three decades later, one 
wonders how much the nation has really stepped out from 
the old to the new and how much its soul has ‘found ut- 
terance. How substantially has India redeemed its 
pledge at the time of Independence? What type of 
freedom has been secured? and for whom? Does 
the nature of the freedom movement largely explain 
the evolution of post-Independent india? 
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The Independence movement is usually presented < 
the achievement of the indian National Congress (INC 
The contribution of great patriots and leaders, especial 
_ Mahatma Gandhi, and their non-violent methods of strugg: 
are praised. People exclaim: ‘‘Thanks to the INC an 
Gandhi, the priceless gift of freedom was obtained withot 
bitterness and bloodshed through the non-co-operatio 
movement and civil disobedience.‘’ Reference is also ofte 
made to the democratic and liberal spirit of the Britist 
who ‘‘granted’' independence. In short, the INC, it 
patriotic leaders, Mahatma Gandhi in particular, and non 
violence are the key factors emphasised ... This present 
ation is however strongly debated. R.P. Dutt for exampl 
wrote: ‘‘Contrary to the conventional official myth 
ology, the victory of the state independence of Indi 
and Pakistan was neither a victory of the Gandhist tech 
nique of non-violence, nor an altruistic ‘gift’ by Britis! 
imperialism.’‘* What is historically true? What respect 
ive role did the British, the INC, the Muslim League 
the leftist movements, the patriotic leaders, thi 
Indian masses, the landlords and the industrialists 
the educated. etc., play in the struggle fo 
freedom? What methods were made use of, ant 
what results were achieved by each of thes 
groups? si 


There are different interpretations of history. Variou 
authors thus view the Independence movement with Britis! 
or Indian eyes and from either capitalist or socialist stand- 
points; they look at the Partition of.India and Pakistan witl 
British, Hindu or Muslim bias.. At another level, historian 
emphasize either economic or political or culturo-religiou 
factors. Some of them hardly ever speak of social classes 
while others make them the centre of their analysis. Thes 
varied emphases and approaches ultimately spring fron 
different understandings of society and history.3 


2. pi vik 


3. For details, see John Desrochers, ‘Methods of Societal Analysis‘, the thit 
booklet of this series, pp. 20-6. 7 | | 
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This booklet constitutes a class analysis of. the Inde- 
pendence movement. While studying political events, we 
uncover the interplay of various classes — with their respect- 
ive interests, issues and methods -— in India’s struggle for 
freedom. This approach will enable us to answer the 
questions we raised in the previous paragraphs and to 
understand both the continuity and discontinuity between 
pre and post-independent India. Throughout this booklet, 
_ we will make use of available studies on Indian history,‘ thus 

_ trying to be as objective as possible. We will successively 
consider the first reactions to the British rule (1600-1858), 
the birth and growth of Indian Nationalism (1858-1905), 
and the struggle for freedom (1905-1947). On account 
of its importance and complexity, the last section will 
_ comprise four chapters, respectively dealing with the four 

_ great waves of the national struggle. {n conclusion, we 
shall sum up our findings on the class character of the Inde- 
pendence movement and glance at the unfinished task. 


reat ntti cietaetreetinnabtsereat. otitis me 
4. Our most important references are given in the bibliography. fer Class anialyais, 
see mainly the books of Desai and Dutt; for a detailed and accurate historical 
Study, see volumes !X & XI of ’’The History and Culture of thea Indian People’’ 
and, more briefly, the books of Majumdar and Saatri, Ghose ‘expldine the 
ideas of the nationalist leaders, 


I. First Reactions to British Rule 


In this chapter, we will first of.all recall a few - impor- 
tant dates of Indian history and clearly state the intentions 
of British rule in India. We will then analyse the reactions 
of the people to the British rule between 1600-1858 as 
well as the mutiny and revolt of 1857-8. 


After defeating the Afghans in 1556, the Mughals ruled 
India till the death of Aurangzeb in !707. Afterwards, 
their empire disintegrated and several Muslim States such 
as those of the Deccan, Oudh and Bengal, became practi- 
cally independent of the Delhi Emperor, while Hindu 
powers, such.as the Rajputs, the Sikhs, the Jats and es- 
pecially. the Marathas tried to establish their supremacy. 
The Portuguese, on the other hand, had already established 
important settlements in India in the first decades of the 
[6th century. The British and the Dutch did the same in 
the first half of the I7th century. and the French a few 
decades later. With their naval and military superiority 
over the other European nations andthe hopelessly divided 
Indian rulers, the British progressively rose in powet 
(1740-1765), grew in power (1765-1798), established thei 
supremacy (1798-1823), and expanded their dominions 
till 1905. re 


In spite of contrary assertions of British historians anc 
statesmen, there is ample evidence of British imper 
jalist designs in India, especially after their decisiv 
victory over the Marathas in-I8i8. ‘‘The British Governors 
General’’, writes Majumdar, ‘‘were not forced by circum 
stances to pursue an aggressive imperial policy, but adopt 
ed it as a matter of choice, though in many cases 
involved gross injustice and breach of pledges . . . Whateve 
might have been the views or desire of the home authorities. 
the Government of India ... pursued unchecked the polic 
of aggressive imperialism in all its naked brutality, unde 
the thinly veiled disguise of the duty of a Paramoun 
Power... The expansion of British dominions, in and outsid 
India, was always represented as a measure which wa 
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urgently required for safeguadring the interests of Indian 
people, or forced upon the British by the contumacy, 
arrogance, or evil designs of the opponents. But in most 


cases, if not all, it would appear to be the result of British 


imperialism masquerading in the guise of political necessity 
or injured innocence, and dictated by the interests of the 
British people rather than the Indians. - The British rule in 
India has always been the rule of one people by another 
people and for another people.‘’! c 


The rise and growth of British power in India 
took place in a period of chaos, confusion and inter- 


cine wars. As Sastri points out ‘‘the crying need of | 


the common people was peace, order and security of life 
and property. The Company administration in spite of its 
initial faults, seemed to promise peace and order. That. 
accounts for the indifference of the people to the establish- 
ment of foreign rule. The new upper middle class of the 
community in Bengal and Karnatic supported the East 
India Company for they had vested interests as traders and 
dubashes.‘’? Indian rulers also sometime involved the _ 
British in their military campaigns, while Indian soldiers 
fought for them as mercenaries. ; 


| Majumdar and Datta thus conclude their detailed Study 

of the 1757-1857 period: ‘‘On a broad review of the. first. 
century of British rule in India, the first thing that compels 
attention is the wretched poverty and distress to which the 
people were reduced by the ruin of industry and oppressive 
land-tax, for both of which the British Government must 
be held directly responsible. The two great bless- 
ings of the British rule, namely, the ‘improvement 
_ of knowledge on western ‘lines, and the establish- 
ment of a good system of administration guaranteeing 
security of life and property, were not yet: fully in 
evidence. The new system of higher education was as yet 


1. Vol. IX, pp. 12,13, 16-17. The author Clearly proves his thesis (pp. 10-22). 
For details on the growth of British Capitalism in India, see Gladys D’‘Souza, 
“British Rule’’, the fourth booklet of this series. 


2. p. 600; cf. also p. 554, 
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confined to a handful of persons, while the indigenous 
system was visibly declining. So far as the administrative 
system was concerned, it was a period of experiment, use- 
ful in itself, but as yet producing no very satisfactory 
results. There was security against foreign aggression, but 
not against theft, robbery, and.crimes and oppressions of 
other kind. The law-courts had.not yet become efficient 
instruments of impartial justice, while the Police served as 
agencies of oppression rather than’ protection...All- the 
_ while the Indians were mere passive onlookers, -they had 
ho place or power in the administration of their own 
country. The curse of slavery with all the attendant evils, . . 
was exercising a ruinous and degenerating influence upon 
the character of the people at large The early dreams and 
enthusiastic hopes of the small band of English-educated 
Indians were giving place to disillusion and despair, while 
the common people, full of discontent and disaffection, 
bided their time in sullen resentment, marked by occasional 
outburst of violence. By the time the British completed 
_ the first hundred years of their rule, they gained the whole 
_of India, but lost their hold upon the hearts of the 
 Indians.‘‘3 . 


Majumdar describes at length this general spirit of 
discontent.” The British policy of wholesale annexations 
antagonised the native rulers and their supporters. The 
destruction of the old administrative system ruined or, at 
least, displeased many people, while the new one appeared 
very impersonal. The exclusion of Indians from high 
offices, the denial of seats in the Legislative Council, the 
refusal of suggested reforms, and the arrogant attitude of 
British officials were moreover resented. The challenge to 
Indian social and religious customs and the fear of conver- 
sion to Christianity and western manners and habits also 
played an important role. Most of all, perhaps, the 
economic policy of the Government hit hard several classes 
of people —the landed nobility, the middle class, the peas- 


3. Vol. IX, p. 401;.cf. pp. 313-405, 


4. Vol. IX, pp. 406-24. 
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ants, artisans, traders and  industrialists—and reduced 
the populace to wretched conditions.* In spite of the 
general passivity and helplessness of both the masses and 
the intellectuals, several individuals and groups therefore 
boldly rose. in armed revolts against British authority. 
The nature of their uprisings is however worth precis-_ 
ing : “They had no vision of the country as a whole 
and were not urged by any such noble motive as freeing 
their motherland from foreign yoke. Their outlook was 
limited by their own interests, narrow and parochial, and 
the degree of resistance offered by them varied according 
to the means at the disposal of each, for they never 
thought of any organized attempt on a general plan by the 
_ Combination of different groups based on common ends.’’6 


It is against this background that the famous mutiny 
and revolt of 1857-8 took place” At that time, the 
army comprised 232,224 Indian sepoys and only 45,522 
British soldiers, including 6,170 officers: many of the 
sepoys were also advantageously concentrated between 
Calcutta and Delhi... Dissatisfied with their low wages and 
poor prospects of promotion, and humiliated by their 
unfair treatment, Indian sepoys had previously revolted at 
Vellore (1806), Barrackpur (1824), and other stations. 
In 1857, the sepoys’ religious convictions were seriously 
hurt by the introduction of new Cartridges, greased with 
the fat of cows and pigs. The cartridges had to be bitten 
before use! In spite of consultations among leading sepoys, 
no clear conspiracy seems to have been planned when the 
mutiny broke out at Meerut and spread to Delhi and other 
places. Once the British authority and administration 


_ 5. Between 1800 and 1850, seven famines caused 1 1/2 million deaths. 


6. Vol. IX, p. 436. Majumdar lists the 1818-20 and 1824-26 disturbances; various 
revolts due to annexation = or deposition of rulers, and the new administrative 
system; tribal revolts; religious cum political outbreaks; and other violent 
mass agitations (pp. 435-63). For details on some of these Struggles, see also 


A. R. Desai (ed), ‘‘Peasant Struggles in India‘‘, Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, 1979. 


7. On this, see for example Desai (pp. 309-14), Majumdar (‘An advanced 
History... .‘’, pp. 765-76), and Vol. |X (pp. 424-33 and 467-647), 
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broke down, different groups of rebels. including severa 
goonda elements, marauding tribes, disgruntled zamindars 
and local leaders, etc. —took advantage of the situation 
and fought for their self-interests. As a whole, Muslims 
“were more‘involved than Hindus. The outbreak shook the 
British empire to its very foundation. At fast, the British 
, triumphed for various reasons such as the limited and divi- 
sive character of the revolt,’ its lack of organization, unified 
leadership, and national ideals, and the British superiority 
in diplomacy, leadership and military skill. 


12% _ Majumdar thus sums up his aindingee *’The movement 
of 1857-8 comprised several distinct elements, such as 
the mutiny of sepoys, sporadic outburst of civil commotion, 

organized outbreak by predatory tribes and goonda elements, 
and the popular revolt, in some cases partaking of. the 
character of a legitimate warfare. But as there was no 
coherence among them, each being limited in extent 
and objectives, and there was no definite plan, 
method, or. organization, it cannot be regarded as 
a national rising, far less a war of independence, 
which _it never professed to be.’’2 The critical stand 
of contemporary Indian intellectuals and the lack of enthu- 
siasm of the commercial and industrial bourgeoisie moreove! 
reveal the predominantly reactionary character of 
this outbreak. As Dutt rightly points out, ‘’the rising of 
1857 was in its essential character and dominant leadership 
the revolt of the old conservative and. feudal forces and 
dethroned potentates for their rights and privileges.’’)? It 
was ‘‘the last powerful attempt of the social classes of the 
old society, which were being politically and economically 


8. About half the Indian sepoys remained loyal. The ‘‘upsurge of the people” 
was limited to the greater part of U.P. and smaller zones of the Punjab, Bihai 
and M.P. Even within this area, important leaders and sections of the people 
stood by the British. There was also much antipathy against the goond 
elements, the mutinous sepoys and other rebels, for their. indiscriminate plunde 
and bloodshed. In spite. of ‘certain: efforts to create a Common front, Hindu: 
Peli riots broke out in: many. Hae of U. P. 


9, Vol, IX, p. 638. 


10. p. 274; quoted by Desai, p. 311. 
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expropriated as a result of the British conquest, to drive out 
the British from India and to resort to the pre-British social 
and political existence.’‘ ' Later on, however, the revolt 
of 1857 was idealized and became a source of patriotic 
inspiration against British rule. 


In spite of its failure, the rebellion had far-reach- 
ing Consequences and brought about a progressive re— 
Orientation of British policies. The control of the Indian 
Government was removed from the EIC and directly taken 
over by the Crown. The British also reversed their former 
policy of annexation of Indian states and tried to win over 
the existing rulers; they began to defend feudal interests, 
thus creating reactionary strongholds throughout the 
country. Taking advantage of existing tensions between 
Hindus and Muslims, they practised the ‘‘Divide and Rule’ 
policy. The British Government moreover pledged neutra- 
lity in social and religious matters and became somewhat 
more cautious about the spreading of British education and 
liberal and democratic ideas. It reorganized: the army by 
increasing the proportion of British soldiers and practically 
reserving the artillery for them and by mixing sepoys of 
different castes and creeds to prevent their unity. In short, 
“the policy of Britain regarding India underwent almost a 
metamorphosis after 1857. Its former orientation towards 
and support to the new progressive forces within the Indian 
society was replaced by a growing gravitation and 
support to the conservative forces of that society.’’” 


Nehru described the after-effects of 1857 as follows: 
‘’The techniques of British rule... were now clarified and 
confirmed and deliberately acted upon. Essentially these 
were: the creation and protection of vested interests 
bound up with British rule; and a policy of balancing 
and counterpoise of different elements, and the 
encouragement of fissiparous tendencies and divi- 
sion amongst them. The Princes and the big landlords 


11. Desai, pp. 308-9, 


12, ibid, p. 314, 
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were the basic vested interests ‘hue afeeied and encouraged. 
But now a new class, even more tied up with British rule, 
grew in importance.. This consisted of the Indian mem- 
bers of the services, usually in subordinate positions... 

Indianization became the most effective method of streng- 
thening British rule. It created a civil army and garrison 
everywhere, .which was more important even than the 
military army of occupation.. The British Government in 
India became not only the biggest employer but,. for all 
practical purposes, the sole big employer (including rail- 
ways), and a vast bureaucratic machine was built up, strictly 
managed and controlled at the top. This enormous patron- 
age was exercised to strengthen the British hold on the 
country, to crush discordant and disagreeable elements, 
and to promote rivalry and discord amongst various groups 
anxiously looking forward to employment In government. 
service. It led to demoralisation and conflict, and the 
government could play one group against the other.“* | 


18: ‘The Discovery of India’’, 2nd edition, pp: 282-4, quoted in Vol, IX, op, 874-5, 


(2. Growth of Indian Nationalism 


Time has now come to study the 1858-1 905 period. 
After a few introductory remarks on the growth of Indian. 
nationalism, we will successively consider the general 
atmosphere of discontent in the second half of the 19th 
century, the foundation of the INC and its basic orientation 
between 1858-1905. o | 


In spite of a certain religio-cultural and even political 
unity, pre-British India did not possess. in the full sense of © 
the term, a ‘‘national consciousness’’. This is evidenced 
by its reactions to British rule till 1857! In fact, pre-Bri- 
tish India lacked certain prerequisites for sucha conscious- 
hess, namely a strongly unified economic and _ political 
life and adequate means of ‘transport and communication. 
To exist and grow in this vast country, nationalism needed 
the fundamental economic, political’ and administrative 
transformation that progressively took place ‘under the Bri- 
tish. Other factors like transport facilities, modern 
education and press, also greatly contributed: to the uni- 
fication of India and the growth of nationalistic conscious- 
ness. Liberal education, in particular, spread the principles of 
individual liberty, freedom of expression, social equality, 
and self-determination.. It thus gave -rise to social and 
religious reform movements and directed Indian nationalists 
towards democracy instead of monarchy. or. dictatorship. 
In short, Indian nationalism grew out of the overall 
economic, political and cultural transformation of 
india. And, most importantly, it had to evolve 
in a country sharply divided on -the basis of castes, 
languages, and_ religions, under an imperialist 
government with a ‘‘divide and rule’’ policy! ! 


1. For this paragraph, see Desai (especially pp. 1-6, 24-8, 158-9, 307-8 & 432-3), 
Dutt (pp. 283-309),:and vol. IX (pp. 663-8). Depending on their basic under- 
Standing of society,: historians emphasize various factors'in the growth of 
Indian nationalism. Desai. thus expressed his views: ‘A ’numbér of British 
Statesmen and writers claimed that Indian nationalism was the product’ of the 
modern education which the Britishers introduced in India... Indian nationalism 
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In spite of the terrible atrocities of 1857-8 and the 
consequent increase of animosity, armed rebellions became 
less frequent inthe second half of the 19th century. The 
British victory had indeed convinced most Indians of the 
futility of violent resistance. The efficiency of Britist 
administration? and the peace and order—Pax Britannica — 
it ensured, were also generally appreciated. Yet, serious 
disturbances and even violent outbreaks marked this period: 
religio-political movements, especially the revoit of the 
Wahabis (1858-71); the successful movement of “non- 
cultivation of indigo’‘ in Bengal (1858-61); ° the violent 
peasant uprisings in Poona and Ahmadnagar Districts, 
known as the Deccan riots (1875); the rebellion of W.B. 


was, infact, the outcome of the new socia! material conditions created in Indie 
and the new social forces which emerged within the Indian Society, as a result 
of the British conquest. It was the outcome of the objective conflict of 
interests, the interests of Britain to keep India politically and economically 
subjected to her and the interests of the Indian people for a free political 
economic, and cultural evolution of the Indian society unhindered by the 
British rule... This conflict of interests is the genetic cause of the India 
national movement... It must however be recognized that the assimilation o 
modern democratic ideas of the west by many nationalist leaders with the hel 
of modern education prompted them to give the national movement democrati 
forms and aim... Thus, madern education, indirectly if not directly gave 
democratic direction to Indian nationalism.’’ (pp. 158-9). Dutt also wrote: “‘Th 
Indian national movement arose... from the conditions of imperialism and it 
system of exploitation... The rise of the Indiam bourgeoisie and its growin 
competition against the domination of the British bourgeoisie were inevitable 
whatever the system of education; and if the Indian bourgeoisie had been edu 
cated only in the Sanskrit Vedas, in monastic seclusion from every other curren 
of thought, they would have assuredly found inthe Sanskrit Vedas the inspirin 
principles and slogans of their struggle‘‘ (p. 303, quoted by Desai, p. 158) 
We could say that British imperialism introduced new social forces in Indi 
which ultimately, and against its wishes, brought about its downfall... 


2. Fora rather exhaustive evaluation, see Majumdar and Datta, Vol. IX, pp. 742-880 
especially pp. 863-75. According to these authors, the British efforts to improv 
the administration of their Indian colony constitute a unique phenomenon i 
history and one of their richest legacies to India. They however almost alway 
subordinated the welfare of India to their owninterests. To this basic defec 
should be added ‘‘the excusable ignorance of the British about India and th 
inexcusable social arrogance of the British in !ndia‘’’ (p. 870). 


3. The Bengali cultivators revolted against the indigo planters after half a centui 
of exploitation. An Englishman even commented that ‘‘every chest of indig 
was siained with blood’’. According to Majumdar, this is the first historic 
evidence of organized non-co-operation and passive resistance... (p. 881). Th 


exploitation however continued for half a century in Bihar in spite of < 
uprising in Champaran in 1867-8. 
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Phadke near Bombay (1879); and many other revolts.4 As 
a whole, discontent greatiy grew during this period 
on account of the worsening economic situation and 
several disastrous famines, especially between !865-1880 
and 1896-1900.5 And, as we shall now see, the intelligent- 
sia began to foster the nationalist movement. 


The intelligentsia‘s dissatisfaction with British rule 
began early.6 in the first decades of the |9th century, the 
British government had proclaimed a liberal policy towards 
India. The Charter Act of i813 for example recognised 
“the duty of this country to promote the interest and 
happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India.‘“ The Parliamentary Committee of 1833 even 
Stated that ‘‘the interests of the native subjects are to be 
consulted in preference to those of Europeans whenever 
the two come in competition.'‘. The Charter Act of 13833 
pledged that no Indian ‘‘shall by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour or any of them be disabled 
from holding any _ office or employment under the 
Company.‘‘ This promise was reiterated in the Queen's 
Proclamation of 1858 and the Indian Civil Service Act of 
1861. According to Lord Houghton, such pledge of equal 
treatment remained ‘‘futiie’‘. The Viceroy Lytton even 
said in 1878 that ‘‘these claims and expectations (of 
Promotion) never can or will be fulfilled. We have had 
to choose between prohibiting them and cheating them, 
and we have chosen the least straightforward course.‘ It 
is not therefore surprising that disillusionment constantly 
grew... The nationalist press and _ literature became 
particularly vocal between 1870 and 885. 


A RTI SY PRR LS TERE TBE 
4. For details onthese various disturbances and revolts, see Vol. IX, pp. 881- 
957, and the book of Desai (ed.), mentioned in chapter 1, footnote 6. 


5. There were at least 20 million famine deaths in the second half of the 19th 
century. On these famines, see Gladys D'Souza (op. cit., pp. 39-40 and Vol. Ix, 
pp. 828-37. On the poverty of the masses, see ibid., pp. 1157-61. 


6. For this and the following paragraph, see Desai (pp. 316-8), Majumdar (‘Ar 
Advanced History...'’, pp. 877-81), and Vol. IX, pp. 662-3 & 785-91. 
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History teaches that ‘reactionary rulers are often tl 
creators of great public movements’ in favour of freedon 
The conservative and authoritarian administration of Lor 
Lytton (1876-80) is a case in point. The lowering of ag 
for Civil Service Examination in 1877, which favoure 
British candidates, led S. N. Banerjee and his India 
Association of: Calcutta’ (1876) to organise an All-Indi 
protest movement. The extravagant celebrations | 
Delhi—during the great 1877 famine! — to proclaim Quee 
Victoria Empress of India intensified the people's resent 
- ment. Further agitations were soon conducted against th 
-- yernacular Press Act of 1878 and the Arms Act of 18/7S 
which respectively restricted the Indian Press and th 
possession of arms. The removal of import duties o 
cotton goods in 1882, to help the Lancashire textile industry 
was also highly unpopular. In 1883, the Britishers strongl 
protested against the Ilbert Bill, which sought to withdra\ 
their privileges of trial by a judge of their own race. The 
success accentuated bitter racial feelings and led Banerje 
to organize the Indian National Conference. I!n_ shor 
the economic and political discontent of India ha 
almost reached an explosive point by 1885. : 


In order to counteract this growing unrest, the spreac 
ing of underground conspirational organizations, and eve 
a national revolt, an Englishman A.O. Hume founded th 
Indian National Congress in 1885. Hume thus explaine 
his intentions: “‘The ferment due to the creation of Wester 
ideas, education, invention and appliances, was at wol 
with a rapidly increasing intensity, and it became: of. pare 
mount importance to find for its products an Overt an 
constitutional channel for discharge, instead of leavir 
them to fester as they had already commenced to do, und 
the surface .. A safety valve for the escape of gre 
and growing forces, generated by our own actio! 
was urgently needed and no more efficacious safe’ 
vaive, than our Congress Movement could possib 
be devised.’'? The experienced politician, Dufferin, the 
Viceroy, encouraged this ‘’‘controlled’ vehicle of protest f 


7. Quoted by Desai, p. 319. For details on the INC between 1885-1905,: 


Desai. (pp. 318-28), Dutt (pp..309-18), and Mai ee 
History...”, pp. 881-6). ) ajumdar,- (‘‘An Advan 
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the Indians’’.8 According to the historians Andrews and 
Mookerjee, this gesture prevented the creation of ‘’a revo- 
lutionary situation based on violence’’: ‘In place of an 
agrarian revolt, which would have had the sympathy and 
support of the educated classes, it (INC) gave the rising 
Classes a national platform from which to create a new 
India.‘‘9 ae . 


The main social basis of the INC between 1885 
and 1905 was the liberal intelligentsia — the Civil 
servants and the new professionals with a sprinkling of 
businessmen in Bombay and of landlords in Bengal.’® Con- 
sidering the British regime providential and destined to lift 
India to an exalted democratic plane, the. ‘‘moderate’’ 
Nationalist leaders of the INC often professed their loyalty. 
S. Banerjee for example said: ‘‘To England we look for 
inspiration and guidance... England is our political guide... 
We have great confidence in the justice and generosity of 
the English people. We have abounding faith in the 
iberty-loving instincts of the greatest representative assem- 
bly in the world, the British House of Commons...‘’? And 
D. Naoroji: ‘‘Let us speak out like men and proclaim that 
we are loyal to the backbone; that we understand the 
denefits English rule has conferred upon us ‘’” Believing 
Nn gradual and orderly progress in alliance with the 
3ritish, the Indian liberals rejected sudden changes 
and revolutionary methods of struggle. With dignity 
ind moderation, the INC therefore formulated various 
esolutions and forwarded them to the Government for 
onsideration It also made pressure through public opi- 
on both in India and England. In this period, the main 
ssues were administrative reforms, representative instit- 
tions, repeal of repressive Acts and, toa good extent, the 


a iistpenvichlinnistinactiniemniscternesmaisatmratanutusminaiess ’ ! 
8. Dilip Hiro, "Inside India Today’’, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1976, 
Be 20..' re 


9. Quoted by Desai, p. 319, and Dutt, p. 315. | 


10. As B. Chandra observed, ‘'The Indian capitalist. class, both commercial and 

' industrial, of the last quarter of the 19th century was basically pro-govern- 
ment and did not actively support the rising nationalist movement’ (‘‘The Rise 
and Growth of Economic Nationalism in India’’, People’s Publishing House, 
Delhi, 1977 reprint, p. 753), sol 

1. Quoted by Desai, p. 321, 


Quoted ibid., p. 322. 
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stoppage of economic drain, popular and technical edu 
ation, and protection for Indian industries. 


In a significant study, Bipan Chandra emphasized t 
importance of economic nationalism between 1880 a 
1905: ‘The early nationalist movement was a moveme 
led by nationalist intellectuals—philosophers if you will 
who adopted a capitalist outlook not because of any narro 
class interest but because of their belief that the capital 
development was the only path along which India cou 
grow and prosper economically... In nearly every aspe 
of economic life they championed capitalist growth 
general and the interests of the industrial capitalists 
particular... It was during this earlier period thi 
the main outlines of the nationalist critique of ttl 
‘economic contours of British rule were fully an 
scientifically worked out. The later nationalists we 
to rely heavily on it... The important point is that | 
posing the main economic issues in such a way as to hig! 
light the clash between the economic interests of India ar 
Britain, ... they created a situation in which antagonis 
between the rulers and the ruled went on developing ar 
a struggle for political power and independence becan 
more or less inevitable ... In time, their economic agitatic 
led the Indian national leaders to put forward politic 
demands as they came to realise that economic polici 
could best be influenced from the seats of © politic 
power... (The early nationalists thus) laid strong and er 
during foundations for the national movement 
grow upon, and deserve the high place among tl 
makers of modern India.*‘3 It should however kt 
admitted that, in their anti-imperialism, they ‘‘focusée 
all their thought and attention on India’s coloni 
Structure’ and tended to bypass ‘‘the weakness 
of India’s internal institutional structure’’. ‘’The agrari 
outlook of the early Indian leaders remained perhaps tl 
main weakness of their economic policies’’. As a whol 
‘‘they did not take up the class demands of tt 
peasantry or the working class.’’}4 
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13. op. cit., pp. 753-9. Chandra insists that the early nationalists ‘‘showed ah 
degree of altruism in proposing policies which went against the narrow intere 
of... their urban, educated middle class." He gives several examr 


(pp. 175-2). They also “‘very often anxi ifi 
industry’’ (pp. 748-9), Y anxiously ees comings 


14. ibid., pp. 749-51, 


3. Towards Greater Militancy 


In spite of its loyalty, the INC soon incurred the dis— 
pleasure of the British Government. It was accused of 
representing only the ‘'microscopic minority’’ of the 
educated, and not the people. Year after year, its humble 
demands were rejected, its only gain being the unsatis- 
factory India Councils Act of 1892. Disillusionment 
therefore grew and, by the end of the | 9th century, a militant 
Or “‘extremist’’ wing existed within the Congress along 
with the liberal or ‘’moderate’’ wing. Discontent reached 
its climax under the autocratic administration of Curzon 
(1899-1905).1 His 1905 Partition of Bengal, mainly to 
curb the influence of the politically conscious Bengalis,? 
brought about an unprecedented opposition. More 
than 2000 protest meetings were held in different parts of 
3engal! Influenced by the militant nationalist Tilak, 
the 1906 Congress endorsed the programme of 
swaraj—defined as ‘‘the system of Government obtaining 
n the self-governing British colonies’’—,boycott of Brit- 
sh Goods, Swadeshi, and the spread of national 
education. Enticed by British promises of reforms, the 
‘moderates’’ like Gokhale, Banerjee and P. Mehta, how- 
ver resolved in !907 to reject these new political weapons 
ind to advance towards swaraj by strictly constitutional 
neans. The ‘‘extremists’’ like Tilak, B. C. Pal, Aurobindo 
ind Barindra Ghose, and Lajpat Rai, then left the INC till 
S915. Meanwhile, the British Government tried to stop 
he Bengal movement through imprisonments, deportations, 
nd various repressive laws.? To rally the ‘moderates’, 


1, Curzon’s high-handed measures comprised the curtailment of the powers of 
the Calcutta corporation, the official Secrets Act, the Indian University Act, 
the Tibetan expedition. and the Partition of Bengal. He also made several 
offensive remarks about Indians. 


2. For historical evidence on this debated question, see Vol. XI, pp. 20-6. 


3. The government curtailed civil liberties such ‘as freedom of the press and of 
assembly through the Newspaper Act (1908), the Indian Press Act (1910) 
and the Seditious Meetings Act (1910). It had already added Section 124 
(A) and 153 (B) to the Indian Penal Code in 1897. Tilak was sentenced 
to 6 years’ imprisonment in 1908. 
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the Government also granted the meagre Morley-Mint 
Reforms (1909), which provided for a minority of electe 
members in the advisory Central and Provincial Legislativ: 
Councils. - After a brief period of jubilation, even thi 
‘‘moderates’’ rejected this still-born child, mainly because 
this legislation supported separate electorates for Muslims 
Lord Hardinge finally reunited the Bengali-speaking regior 
by modifying the Partition of Bengal in I9II. 


In this first wave of struggle for freedom, the 
nationalist movement made more progress than ir 
the whole previous century. Gandhi even said late 
that the partition of Bengal was ‘’the day of the partitior 
of the British Empire’‘.4. Soon indeed, the struggle wen 
far beyond the problem of partition and clearly set the goa 
of self-government for India. Tilak gave vent to this new 
aspiration by his famous 1908 cry: *‘Swaraj is my birthright 
and | will haveit’‘.°. The ‘‘extremists‘‘ emphasized the 
conflict of interests between India and Britain and develop- 
ed new methods of struggle. As Tilak explained, ‘‘Politica 
rights will have to be fought for. The Moderates think 
that these can be won by persuasion. We think that they 
can only be got by strong pressure.‘“® At first, the emphasis 
was On economic boycott and swadeshi. This created < 
greater demand for indigenous articles and promoted Indiar 
industries, especially in the textile sector.’ The ideas 01 
economic boycott and swadeshi however respect-. 
ively developed into those of ‘‘non-co-operatior 
with the British in every field’’ and ‘‘attachment tc 
everything Indian’’. Aurobindo for example wrote ir 
1909: ‘‘Our methods are those of self-help and Passive 
Resistance... We sum up this refusal of co-operation ir 
the convenient word ‘boycott’; refusal of co-operation i 


4, Quoted in Vol. Xi, p. 61. 
5. Quoted by Desai, p. 337. 
6. Quoted ibid., p. 330. 


7. For statistics, see Vol. XI, pp. 42-3. 
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the industrial exploitation of our country, in education, 
in government, in judicial administration, in the details of 
Official intercourse.‘® And Lajpat Rai: ‘‘The swadeshi 
‘movement ought to make us self-respecting, self-reliant, 
self-supporting and... manly... It ought to unite us... 
| regard it as the salvation of my country.’‘ By their self- 
Sacrifice and political suffering for the ideal of freedom, the 
extremists moreover roused the militancy of the people and 
made them less fearful and more capable of facing opposition 
and jail for their goal. In this phase of the struggle, the 
social basis of the national movement. which was. 
hitherto restricted to the educated classes and certain 
sections of the commercial bourgeoisie, was broadened, 
especially in Bengal, to important sections of the 
landed aristocracy, the industrial bourgeoisie, and 
the lower middle classes." ) 


Contrary to the more secular-minded moderates, the 
extremists based their nationalism on Hindu reviv- 
alism. Aurobindo thus declared: ‘‘Nationalism is not a mere 
political programme. Nationalism is a religion that has 
come from God... . It is a religion by which we are trying 
to realise God in the nation, in our fellow-coutrymen... 
God is the leader (of this movement)... It will move 
forward irresistibly until God‘s will in it is fulfilled.’’ The 
Bengal school of militant nationalism, led by Pal and Aur- | 
obindo, was greatly influenced by the neo-vedantism or 
neo-Hinduism of Swami Vivekananda, it revised the glorious 
memories of the past, and presented nationalism in religio-. 
mystical terms. The Maharashtra school of Tilak resuscit- 
ated the cultural heritage of India and found an inspiration 
for action in the Bhagavad Gita. Later on, Gandhi similarly 
considered the Indian freedom movement as a religious 


a SS 
8. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 76. 
9. Quoted by Desai, pp. 330-1. 
10. Onthis, see for example Desai, pp. 327, 333 & 433-6, and Vol. XI, pp. 35 & 62-3. 


11. Quoted in Vol. XI, Pp. 77. Aurobindo regarded the redemption of his Mother- 
land as the true religion, the only means of Salvation. 
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crusade against the ‘‘satanic rule’’ of the British. {In hi 
revivalism, he constantly mixed religion and politics anc 
provided spiritual motives for collective action. There i: 
no doubt that this religious approach appealed to the 
Hindu masses and greatly contributed to the growth o: 
Indian nationalism. Yet, in this land of many religions, I 
weakened the secular character of the political movement 
and somewhat eerrenged the Muslims from the nationlis: 
Struggle. 


In the last decades of the 19th century, but especially 
after 1905, various terrorist and revolutionary groups 
appeared in Bengal, the Punjab, Maharashtra and othe 
parts of India.’ There were also Indian revolutionary 
centres and organizations in Britain, U.S.A., Germany. 
and other foreign countries. These secret societies organizec 
political assassinations and armed dacoities. In Bengal fol 
example, official records list 64 murders, 112 dacoities anc 
12 bomb outrages between 1907 and 1917. In the same 
period, 168 Bengalis —mostly high caste Hindus who where 
students, small landowners and traders, and professionals— 
were convicted of revolutionary crimes.: Due to governmen 
suppression and the call to join the INC, ge te 
however declined after World War I. 


Céitene: to the rebels of earlier periods, these militan 
nationalists clearly aimed at ending British rule in India 
Inspired by the teachings of Vivekananda and the Gita, the 
were prepared to sacrifice everything at the altar of the 
motherland. ‘‘Like the: wandering ascetics of old, thes 
young men willingly forsook all that was dear and near te 
them, to carry on a life-long struggle for their goal... The 
died in order that others might live. One may eall then 
emotional, unreasonable, and unrealistic. But nobody cat 
doubt either the depth of their feelings or the sincerity o 
their faith. That their compatriots never: doubted it 1 


12. For details’ on the Indian terrorist movement, see Mr. Justice Rowlat 
“Report of the Sedition Committee’’, 1918; R. C. Majumdar, ‘History of th 
Freedom Movement in India’, Vol. Il; Vol. XI, pp. 68-73 & 198-235 _(thet 
is an excellent bibliography, pp. 1089-90); and Desai,: (pp. 339- 42).° 
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proved by the homage paid to them both in private and in 
public “4 Many of their contemporaries indeed considered 
them freedom fighters and martyrs. They ‘‘galvanized the 
political consciousness of the country in a way that nothing 
else could... (They) gave rise to that fearless spirit 
of defiance and resistance against the dread of 
British power and prestige, which has formed the 
foundation of all subsequent revolutionary activi- 
ties, including the non-violent satyagraha_ of 
Mahatma Gandhi.’ 


The role of Muslims in the national struggle has now 
to be considered. As Gokhale frankly admitted, Hindus 
and Muslims ‘‘had inherited a tradition of antagonism over 
the greater part of India’’.° It is not therefore surprising 
that Englishmen saught to exploit this situation with their 
“divide and rule’’ policy. On account of the bitter rese- 
ntment of Muslims against British rule and of their predqmin- 
ant participation in the 1857-58 revolt and the Wahabi 
uprising, the British government at first favoured the 
Hindus. The Muslims also showed little interest for 
Western education and culture. All this made the Muslims 
live some of the darkest ‘years of their history and fall far 
behind the Hindus in Western education and employment 
in government services, the professions and the army. 
And also in the fields of trade, industry, and political 
awakening. In the 1880s, the growing national consci- 
ousness of the Hindus made the British government fav- 
ourably disposed to the Muslims. Inthe last three decades 
of the 19th century, Sir Syed’ Ahmad Khan organized the 


SET te Ridin Bk Ts 
mee Vol. XI, p. 72. 


14. ibid., pp. 72 & 232. Without taking a standfor or against violence, Maju- 
mdar shows the good amount of support enjoyed by terrdrist movements in 
the history of mankind (pp. 228-34). Barindra Ghosh thus replied to those | 
who judge terrorist activities inefficient: ‘‘Your sermonis lost labour. We 
did not mean or expect to liberate our country by killing a few Englishmen. 
We wanted to.show peopie how to dare and die “"{p. 232). 


15. For this period, see Desai (pp. 390-403), Majumdar (‘‘An Advanced History..."’, 
Pp. 884-6 & 968-70) and Vol. XI (pp. 24-5, 53-8, 127-30,:146-60 & 237-42). 
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Aligarh movement to promote western education amon 
Indian Muslims and thus to improve his community 
Influenced by Englishmen, Sir Ahmad urged the Muslim 
to show their loyalty to the British and to keep aloof fror 
the INC. He also feared that in a democratic syster 
‘the larger community would fully override the interest 
of the smaller community’’.’” With its separatist polic 
and dread of majority rule, the Aligarh movemen 
greatly shaped future Muslim politics. 


The Muslims, as a whole. were a willing part 
to British divisive policies during this period. B 
the partition, Curzon intended, among other things, t 
drive a wedge between Muslims and Hindus. In spite Q 
their initial opposition, Curzon made special efforts to wil 
over the Muslims and enlisted the support of Nawal 
Salimullah of Dacca with promises of advantages for hi 
community and a loan of Rs. 14 lakhs at a very low rat 
of interest. In 1906, Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, th 
successor of Sir Ahmad, was encouraged by British officials 
if not by the Government itself, to ask for ‘‘separate elect 
Orates’’ and special ‘‘weightage’’ in favour of Muslims i 
the forthcoming _ legislation." The ‘shrewd Mint 
immediately granted these requests! Lady Minto commented 
‘‘This has been a very eventful day—an epoch in India 
history... It is nothing less than the pulling back a 
sixty-two millions of people from joining the ranks of th 
seditious opposition.’ Lord Morley called this gestur 
‘‘a master stroke of diplomacy or statesmanship’’, an 
Buchan ‘‘a charter of Islamic rights.‘’ 2° In the same year 
Nawab Salimullah founded the Muslim League in | 
spirit of loyalty to the British and in opposition te 


17. Quoted in ’’An Advanced History...’", p. 886. 


18. For previous petitions and discussions on separate representation, see Vol. X 
_ pp.148-9. Whatever one might think of separate electorates, it is very diffict 

to see why Muslims should receive a greater number of seats than their nur 
erical strength warrants.., 
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49. Quoted in Vol. Xi, p. 129. 


20. ibid., p. 148. 
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the INC and the anti-Partition campaign. From. that 
time, the majority of Muslims, the League, and other Muslim 
Organizations, supported the partition, and various Hindu- 
Muslim riots took place. The Hindu ideology of the extre- 
mists did not appeal to the Muslims, while the boycott of 
British goods benefited mainly Hindu industrialists. The 
following words of Waqar-ul-Mulk well express the pre- 
vailing sentiments of Muslims during this period: ‘‘God 
forbid, if the British rule disappears from India, Hindus will 
lord over it; and we will be in constant danger of our life, 
Property and honour. The only way for the Muslims to 
escape this danger is to help in the continuance of the 
British rule... Let the Muslims consider themselves as a 
British army ready to shed their blood and sacrifice their 
lives for the British Crown. ’‘! 
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21. ibid., p. 167. 


- 4, The Non-Co-operation Movement 


The second major wave of struggle for freedo 
(1919-22) was prepared by various events betwee 
1910-18. The Muslims were displeased by the annulmer 
of the Partition of Bengal (1911) and still-more by th 
British hostility to Islam, especially with regard to Turke 
(1912-3). The Muslim League grew more nationalist: | 
adopted ‘‘self government within the Empire’’ as its gos 
and decided to ‘‘co-operate with the other communities 
(1913).1 Inthe same year, a jubilant Congress electe 
a Muslim as its President. World War | (1914-8) the 
induced several English and American statesmen to spea 
of the ‘‘intolerable degradation ofa foreign yoke’’ and c 
the needs ‘‘to make the world safe for democracy ‘‘and ‘‘t 
give the right of self-determination to the people in choosin 
their own Government.‘’2 Such declarations deeply in 
fluenced Indian politics. The release of Tilak from ja 
(1914), the death of the moderates Gokhale and P. Meht 
(1915), the militant role of Annie Besant within the INC 
and the enthusiasm created by the ‘‘Home Rule 
campaigns of Tilak and Mrs. Besant (1916), led to th 
triumphant re-entry of the extremists in the INC in 1916. 


The same year also saw the famous “‘Lucknov\ 
Pact’’ whereby the INC and the MuslimLeagu 
agreed on a scheme of political reforms. To bring abot 
this unity, the INC accepted the demands of the Muslim: 
namely separate electorates, weightage, and commun 
veto in legislation. The country hailed this Pact wit 
delight and the ‘‘Home Rule’’ movement, with the part 
cipation of Muslims like Jinnah and Muhammad Al 
gained ground. The spirit of the movement is we 
expressed in the INC Presidential Address of Mrs. Besa 
in 1917: ‘‘Early in the War, | ventured to say that tl 


1. In doing this the Muslims were not losing sight of their own interests (\ 
XI, pp. 240-2). 


2. For details, see Vol. X1, pp. 242-3 & 261. 
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War could not end until England recognised that autocracy | 
and bureaucracy must perish in India as well as in Europe. 
The good Bishop of Calcutta... lately declared that it 
would be hypocritical to pray for victory over autocracy in 
Europe and to maintain it in India. | once said in England: 
‘The condition of India’s loyalty is India’s freedom’. | may 
now add: ‘The condition of India’s usefulness to the Empire 
is India‘s freedom.’ India demands Home Rule... 
India is no longer on her knees for boons: she is on 


her feet for Rights.’”? 3 


Two features of the Home Rule Movement were parti- 
cularly noteworthy: participation of women and religious 
colouring... The British Government answered with its 
usual policy of ‘‘reform-cum-repression’‘. There were 
fines, prohibition orders, and imprisonments ... And, ata 
moment when the Muslim League and the INC were consid- 
ering practical steps to start Passive Resistance, the Secretary 
of State, E.S. Montagu, made the historic announcement 
that ‘‘Responsible Government’ within the Empire was the 
goal of British policy in India (1917).‘ In the light of this 
assurance, the League and the INC dropped the idea of 
Passive Resistance, and Annie Besant, her Home Rule 


Campaign. Tilak however continued his movement . siyAt. 4 


the publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report in 1918, 
differences of views made the moderates leave the INC in 
Spite of the conciliating attitude of the extremists.5 Though 
they founded the Liberal Federation, they more or less fell 
in the background in Indian politics. Both the Muslim 
League and the INC rejected this Report and reaffirmed the 
Lucknow Pact. During Tilak‘s trip to England to promote 
Home Rule, important events took place in India and 
Gandhi gradually became the political leader of the nation. 


* EEE EL LID VICE DL LERTE OR CEILS SEED TTR a) 
3. Quoted ibid,, p. 257. 


4, Majumdar shows that the previous Secretary, Chamberlain, had suggested as 

_ goal ‘the development of free institutions with a view to ultimate self-govern- 
ment’’.. The Goverment of India and. its British officials had however strongly 
opposed him..., as they later oppose Montagu at various stages of his 
reforms... See Vol. XI, pp. 262-4, 267-8 & 278-9. The reforms were also 
toned down as the British military position became better (pp. 272-3). 


~§&. Majumdar holds that Montagu had a hand in this split (Vol, XI, p. 271). 
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-Mohanadas Karamchand Gandhi returned to India 
1915. He was then 45 years old. His experience of strug: 
_for the rights of the Indian community in South Afr 
(1906-14) had convinced him of the principle a 

technique of Satyagraha, which ‘‘eschews violen 
absolutely as a matter of principle, at all stag 
and in all forms‘’® Out of touch with Indian politi 
Gandhi at first had to keep a low profile in his Ashram 
Ahmadabad. Yet, in 1917, he conducted two success 
satyagraha campaigns, for the indigo cultivators of Chal 
paran, Bihar, and the cultivators of the Kheda district, 
also led a successful strike and fast for mill-workers 
Ahmadabad. In that period, Gandhi showed his loyalty 
the British government by recruiting troops for the V 
and refusing to demand Home Rule... In 1919, the Ro 
latt Act sought to perpetuate the defence of India Act 4 
gave the government power to crush popular liberties, 
arrest and detain suspects without warrant and to impris 
them without regular trial. In April, Gandhi prociain 
a hartal —a day of fast, prayer, and abstention from worl 
and people enthusiastically responded with demonstratio 
strikes, and hartals. .There were also some outbreaks 
_ violence and clashes with the police. 


(3 The situation got worse at the news of Gandhi's ar 
- and the deportation of Satyapal and Kitchlew in the Pun; 
There was violence, in Ahmadabad—where 2 officials : 
23 tioters were killed — and in the Punjab at Lah 
Gujranwalla, Kasur and Amritsar. On account of t 
Gandhi suspended his campaign, observed a thr 


piii Sirs 12 Tes Ss : 
6. Quoted in Vol. XI, p.297. Gandhi wrote: ‘‘In contradistinction to pé 
resistance, SATYAGRAHA is the law of love, the way of loveforall... | 
never go hand in hand with any kind of violent activity involving injury to p 

or property. The idea behind it is not to destroy or harass the opponen 

to convert him or win him over by sympathy, patience, and self-suff 
Whilst SATYAGRAHA. hates all evil and would never compromise. with 
approaches the evil- doer through love. The SATYAGRAHI has infinite tr 
human nature and-its inherent. goodness.‘‘ As Diwakar explained, p 
resistance, on the other hand, ‘‘is a weapon of the weak. Itdoes not e: 
violence as a matter of principle, but only because of the lack of the. mea 
violence or out of sheer expediency. It would use arms if and when the 
Array lh there is.a reasonable chance of success. Love has no 
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day fast of expiation and decided not to re-start 
any mass-scale satyagraha without a band of well- 
tried. pure-hearted volunteers to keep the people 
within the limits of non-violence. Meanwhile, when 
firing was opened on a crowd at Amritsar, a section of the 
people got wild, murdered 5. Europeans and set fire to 
several buildings; there were 20 to 30 casualties among 
the people. A few days later, ‘’to strike terror into the 
whole of Punjab’’, General Dyer deliberately and without 
any warning had his troops fire 1650 rounds on a crowd of 
6,000 to 10,000 people;’ according to. official estimates, 
400 persons were killed and 1,200 wounded, but the 
death roll was probably about 1,000. ‘‘Martial law was 
proclaimed in the Punjab; and the subsequent inquiries 
revealed a gruesome picture of shootings, hangings, bomb— 
ing from the air and extremely severe sentences passed by 
the tribunals during the reign of terror’’® of about 2 
months. In some instances, people were flogged on the 
Street and made to crawl. The Punjab atrocities created 
more animosity between Indians and Britishers than 
any other event since 1857-8. | 


In December 1919, the Moniani- Chelmsford reforms 
were promulgated in. the Government of India Act. The 
moderates welcomed the Act and promised their collabo- 
tation. After a long debate between the radical R.C. Das 
‘and the moderate Gandhi, the INC condemned the Act as 
“‘inadequate, unsatisfactory and disappointing’’, but 
accepted to try to make the reforms work. This compro— 
mise was the result of Tilak’s policy of ‘‘Responsive 
co-operation’’. Early in 1920, the Muslims organised a 
mass agitation, known as the Khilafat movement, to change 
Britain’s policy towards Turkey. Convinced of the rights 
of the Muslims and seeing in that movement ‘‘an opportu- 
nity of uniting Hindus and Mohamedans as would not arise 


ee 
7. General Dyer admitted as much before the Esai Commission. He also recog- 
nized that he could have dispersed the crowd without firing... and that he 
would have used machine-guns if narrow roads would not have prevented hind 
On this, see Vol. XI, pp. 305-6. 


8. Majumdar, “AN Advanced History...’’, p. 971. 
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in a hundred years’’‘, Gandhi and the INC wholeheartec 
supported the Khilifat cause. Never before had Hindi 
and Muslims been so united in their struggle again 
the British. 


At its 1920 sessions, the INC adopted tt 
Gandhian programme of ‘‘Non-violent non-co-opt 
-ration’’, which recommended the renunciation « 
Government titles and the boycotting of the legi: 
latures, law-courts and Government education 
institutions.’ This campaign was to be carried out! 
‘‘all peaceful and legitimate means*’ till the Punjab ar 
Khilafat wrongs were redressed and Swaraj establishe 
Except for the boycott of Law courts, the movement got 
rather good response throughout the country; British clot! 
were also burned in several places.'° Volunteers can 
forward to organise hartals and to picket and the Congres 
and Khilafat Volunteer Associations were founded. 
November 1921, the Congress Committee decided t 
go further and launch a mass Civil Disobedienc 
movement, including the non-payment of taxe 
A few days later, there was a country-wide agitatic 
against the visit of the Prince of Wales. Riots broke o 
and, in Bombay, 53 persons were killed and 400 wounde 
Alarmed at this violence, Gandhi temporarily stopped tl 
movement. The Government, on the other hand, declare 
the Volunteer Associations illegal and increased its repre: 
sive measures. There were then about 40,000 politic 
prisoners in jail, including almost all the prominent Congre 


9. Tilak had died just before the September session. The Non-co-operation, resolt 
on seriously debated in September, was approved almost unanimously in Dece 
ber. According to Majumdar, Gandhi first thought of this programme in conne 
tion with the Khalifat struggle; Punjab was then a secondary issue; swaraj W 
added later at the suggestion of Vijayaraghavachari and Motilal Nehru (Vol) 
p. 332). Gandhi then spoke of. ‘‘swaraj’’ as ‘’self government within 1 
empire, if possible, and outside, if necessary.’ 


10. Boycott and Swadeshi formed an integral part of the campaign. Gandhi sa 
‘It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel from the position 
dignity. Therefore! consider it asin to wear foreign cloth’’ (quoted by Gho: 
p. 14). For detailson the working-out of the overall campaign, see Vol. | 
wos 337-44 & 366-8. Each item of the programme gota different respon 
Often, the initial enthusiasm diminished. Serious debates were also going or 
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leaders, except Gandhi. As it often happened, — the 
Government's repression increased the people’s resistance. 
In December, the INC decided to give priority to mass or 
individual Civil Disobedience ° ‘under ‘proper safeguards’ ’— 
without reference however to the non-payment of . taxes 
and appointed ‘’Mahatma Gandhi as the sole Executive 
authority of the Congress’. | 


In the following month, various districts asked Gandhi 
to start a non-tax Campaign. Guntur even began one without 
permission, but the Mahatma called it off.1!. On 1 February 
1922, Gandhi sent an ultimatum to the Viceroy and inform- 
ed him of his decision to begin Civil Disobedience in 
Bardoli, a small district of Gujarat. On account of mob 
violence in Chauri-Chaura, a small village of U.P., where 
a police station was burned and 22 policemen killed, 
Gandhi however dropped his project. A little later, 
the Working Committee of the INC approved Gandhi's 
decision. ‘‘The resolution further said: ‘The Working 
Committee advises Congress workers and organizations to 
inform the peasants that withholding of rent payment to 
zemindars is contrary to the Congress resolutions and 
injurious to the best interests of the country.’ It also 
assured ‘the zemindars that the Congress movement is in 
no way intended to attack their legal rights, and that even 
where the ryots have grievances, the Committee desires 
that redress be sought by mutual consultation and arbitrat- 
ion, revealing thereby the anxiety of Gandhi and 
other Congress leaders to protect the basic rights 
of the landlord classes. “12 Instead of non-co-operation, 
the Committee adopted ‘‘a constructive programme’’ of 
hand-spinning and weaving, prohibition, removal of 
untouchability, and establishment of national educational 
institutions. 


11. Onthis, see Dutt, p. 348. For peasant revolts, see the book of Desai (ed), 
mentioned i in chapter 1, footnote 6. 


12. Desai, p. 352. !n another resolution, the Committee-.’‘instructs the local 
Congrees Committees to advise the cultivators to pay land revenue and other 
taxes due to the Government’’. For the full text, see Dutt, pp. 351-2. 


- 
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Many Congress leaders considered Gandhi’ 
thdrawal of Civil Disobedience a great blunder 
Subhas Bose wrote: ’‘To sound the order of retreat jus 
when public enthusiasm was reaching the boiling poin 
was nothing short of a national calamity. The principa 
lieutenants of the Mahatma, Deshbandhu Das, Pandit Motil 
lal Nehru and Lala Lajpat Rai, who were all in prison 
shared the popular resentment. | was with Deshbandh 
‘at the time, and | could see that he was beside himself wit 
anger and sorrow.’’? In March 1922, Gandhi was arreste 
and sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. For the tim 
being, the non-co-operation movement was dead. Keepin 
our assessment of Gandhi for the conclusion, fet us nov 
turn to the next wave of the struggle for freedom. 


ans 

13. Quoted by Desai, pp. 352-3. The marxist M. N. Roy was still more critical: “ 
Congtess has committed suicide... A powerful revolutionary mover 
has been sacrificed on the altar of Gandhism‘’ (Quoted by Ghose, p. 23). 


5. The Civil Disobedience Movement 


The national movement came to a lull between 1922 
and 1928. Yet certain events and experiences changed 
the atmosphere and prepared the next wave of struggle 
(1930-4). The ‘constructive programme” of the 
INC did not evoke much response from the people. 
After lengthy debates, certain Congressmen like Motilal 
Nehru and R.C. Das founded the Swarajya Party (1923) 
in order ‘‘to wreck the legislatures from within’’; the Party 
however progressively moved towards collaboration with 
the government and slowly disintegrated after the death of 
Das in 1925.1 Still more importantly, Hindu-Muslim 
relations seriously deteriorated, several communal 
riots broke out,” and separatist policies came to prevail once 
again in the Muslim League, which had now to contend 
with its growing counterpart, the Hindu Mahasabha. 
These developments took place in spite of sincere efforts 
of some Hindu and Muslim leaders, thus showing that the 
_ spirit of collaboration had not struck deep roots among 
the people. — 


This period also saw the growth of leftism along 
two mainstreams, namely communism and democr- 
atic socialism.?. As we have shown, Indian nationalism 
had already developed a tradition of economic and political 


1. This Party stood for private property, class harmony and the defence of both 
capital andiabour. After 1922, the Government of India continued its propa- 
ganda against the non-co-operation movement and tried to convince the people 
that the Government of India Act of 1919 was working well (Majumdar, Vol. XI| 
pp. 387-8, especially note 9). 


2. It has been calculated that about 450 persons died and 5,000 were injured in 
112 communal ridts between 1922 and 1927 (Vol. XI, p. 436, cf. pp. 424 -36). 


3. On this, see for example S. Rai Chowdhuri, ‘’Leftist Movements in India 
1917-47’’, Minerva Publications, Calcutta, 1977, especially pp. 235-58, and 
Sankar Ghose, ‘‘Socialism and Communism in India’’, Allied Publishers, 1971. 
On communism, see also Vol. XI, pp. 421-3 & 700-9, and ‘‘Indian Political 
Parties and Ideologies’’, the seventh booklet of this series, pp. 41-3. On the 
Congress left wing, see Chowdhuri, op.cit., pp. 152-85. 
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liberalism and non-violent methods of struggle. . The indu 
strial bourgeoisie possessed a strong hold over the INC, an 
Gandhi, with his religious idealism, was its almost uncont 
ested leader. All this expiains why the leftists, especiall 
the communists, found it difficult to establish | 
coherent policy toward the nationalist movement 
In. the early 1920s, the Communist Party of India and fou 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties in Bombay, Bengal, Punjal 
and U, P., were formed. With the help of three experience 
trade-unionists sent by the British CP in 1925, communisr 
soon gained influence, especially in the labour front. Th 
Government, on the other hand, seriously affected it 
leadership by various arrests in 1925 and 1929. In th 
last instance, the four-year trial of 31: prominent leaders 
known as the ‘Meerut Conspiracy Case’’, evoked muc 
sympathy and support from the general public, the press 
the trade-union leaders; and the Congressmen. The com 
munists however failed to to take full advantage of thi 
favourable atmosphere on account of their lack of leadershi 
and ideological articulation. | 


e ‘ 


Disappointed with Gandhi‘s ideology and withdrawé 
of Civil Disobedience in 1922, radical nationalists als 
formed a leftist wing in the INC. They soon stoo 
for complete independence, uncompromising. nationz 
struggle, and socialist socio-economic: goals.. Workers 
_-and Peasants’ Unions. steadily grew after World War 1. 

Till then, workers’ and peasants’ agitations and strikes ha 
a rather disorganized and sporadic character. Severs 
workers’ unions and strikes were organized between 1918 
21 and, still more, 1927-9. Founded by the’ nationalist 
N. M. Joshi, Lajpat Rai and Joseph Baptista, the All-Indi 
Trade-Union Congress (AITUC) came under socialist an 
communist influence and even control after 1927. Severe 
Kisan Sabhas appeared in some parts of Andhra, Punjak 
U. P., Bihar, and Gujarat between 1923-29 and becam 


4. On this, see Desai (pp. 186-94, 210-4, 357 & 359-60), Chowdhuri (op .cit 
pp. 186-219), and Sukomal Sen (‘‘Working Class in India 1830-1970’ 
K. P. Bagchi & Co, Calcutta, 1977). : 
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stronger after 1935. The All-India Kisan Congress was 
founded only in 1935, 


Revolutionary activities, which had been suspen- 
ded to give a fair trial to the non-co-operation movement 
in 1919-22, also revived in 1924-5 in Bengal and in Bihar, 
U.P., Punjab and Delhi, mainly through the Hindusthan 
Socialist Republican Association or Army. There-.was 
another burst of activities between 1929-33. “Asa whole, 
these revolutionaries possessed a clearer ideology, even 
Often including socialism, and wanted “to .counteract 
the Gandhi movement of non-violence and to focus the 
attention of the country to the supreme need of ‘Direct 
Action’ in order to achieve complete independence, and to 
remove the lethargy in political activity.‘ That the rev- 
olutionaries, to a considerable extent. succeeded to quicken 
the national consciousness is shown by ‘’the countrywide 
enthusiasm evoked by the hunger-strike and martyrdom of 
Jatin Dass as well as of Bhagat Singh and his comrades.’'5. 


Indian politics became much more alive around 1928. 
The Simon Commission appointed in 1927 to review the 
Act of 1919, did not include any Indian and was thus 
boycotted by all political groups in India. | Through its left 
wing under the leadership of Subhas Bose and Jawaharlal 
Nehru, the INC. progressively took a stand for com- 
plete independence instead of Dominion status.* Various 


5. Vol. XI, p. 554. For details on revolutionary activities in 1919-34, see pp. 
488-89 & 544-56. The Xakori' and Lahore Conspiracy Cases (1925 & 1929) 
and the Chittagong Armoury Raid (1930) are well-known. Ramprasad was 
hanged saying “’ | wish~ the downfall of the British empire’’, and Roshandal’ 
“| tried to make India free, and the attempt will not end .with: my life’’, 
Jatin Das died in jail after a 64 days’ fast in 1929. Bhagat Singh was hanged 
in the same year. “June 30, 1929, was observed as Bhagat- Datta memorial 
day; and meetings were held in many places, especially in the Punjab’’ {p.554). 


_§%. Gandhi had opposed. a resolution to this effect in 1921. In spite of him, 
_the 1927-INC session approved complete independence as its goal. Nehru’‘s 
proposed Constitution was however based on Dominion Status. Inthe 1928 
session, Gandhi persuaded the INC to accept Dominion Status if granted 
within a year. After Irwin‘’s refusal in December 1929, Gandhi exclaimed 
“| have burnt my boats’’ -and stood for complete independence, which was 
then approved inthe INC session a few davs later. Gandhi hewever continued 
to hesitate, for he soon wrote tothe Viceroy that he would be satisfied if his 11 
‘point demands were fulfilled.... and there was nothing in them about complete 
independence! In his 1931 Pact with Irwin, he also gave up this goal... 
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student organizations, mainly in Bombay and Bengal, th 
All-India Independence League under the presidentship c 
J..Nehru, and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Parties, aske 
for complete independence and worked for the boycot 
campaign. In 1927-8, Indian leaders also attempted t 
draft a Constitution for India— the so-called Motilal Nehr 
Constitution—, but their efforts ultimately failed on th 
communal issue.”?. This had great impact on Indian politics 
for the prospect of an alliance between the Muslin 
League and the INC vanished. Soon afterwards, Jinna 
published his 14-point programme, in which he stood fc 
separate electorates and weightage for Muslims. Ther 
was then a split in the League when the nationalist Muslims 
who more or less accepted the Nehru Constitution, founde 
the Nationalist Muslim Party and supported the freedor 
struggle. Irwin, the Viceroy, declared in October 1929 
‘‘t am authorized on behalf of His Majesty's Governmen 
to state clearly that... the natural issue of India’s constitut 
ional progress... is the attainment of Dominion Status.” 
On account of the opposition of the conservative an 
liberal Parties in England, Irwin however refused, | 
December, to guarantee that the forthcoming Round Tabi 
Conference will be based on the recognition of Dominio 
Status for India. It is in this context that the famou 
Lahore Session of the INC was held a few days later. Th 
INC firmly opted for complete independence and the boy 
cott of the legislatures and the Round Table Conferenc 
and empowered the Working Committee to launch Civ 
Disobedience, including the non-payment of taxes. 


There is no doubt that the revival of Civil Disobe 
dience was the handiwork of Gandhi. The Mahatr 


SR VE ERAT 4 

7. Going back on the Lucknow Pact of 1916, the Nehru Constitution recommend 
joint electorates with reservation of seats. Jinnah proposed various ammer 
ments, one of them being that one-third of the seats in the Central Legistat' 
be reserved for Muslims. The Congress disagreed and Jinnah left in prote 
Apart from the Muslims, some sections of the Sikhs and Backward and De; 
essed communities, were not so satisfied with this Constitution. In 1930, 1 
INC gave up the Nehru Constitution and promised ‘'full satisfaction’: to 1 
minorities but came backtoa more or tess similar scheme in 193! and at 1 
Second Round Table Conference. SENN , 


8. Quoted by Desai, p. 361, and in Vol. XI, p. 464. | 
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indeed referred to the recrudescence of violence in the 
country and thus expressed his intentions: ‘'Civil Disob-: 
edience alone can save the country from impending !awless- 
ness and secret crime, since there is a party of violence in 
the country which will not listen to speeches, resolutions, 
or conferences, but believes only in direct action... The 
party of violence is gaining ground and making itself felt .. 
It is my purpose to set in motion that force (non- 
violence) as weil against the organized violent force 
of the British rule as against the unorganized violent 
force of the growing party of violence. To sit still 
would be to give rein to both the forces above mentioned.’”! 


On 2 January 1930, the Working Committee decided 
to celebrate 26 January as Independence Day and to read, 
on that occasion, a solemn declaration of Gandhi. After 
describing in detail how ‘‘the British Government has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and spiri- 
tually’, the Mahatma enunciated the future policy as 
foilows: ‘’We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused this fourfold 
disaster to our country. We recognise, however, that the 
most effective way of gaining our freedom is not through 
violence. We will therefore prepare ourselves by withdraw- 
ing, sofar as wecan, all voluntary association from the 
British Government, and will prepare for civil disobedience, 
including non-payment of taxes. Weare convinced that 
ff we can but withdraw our voluntary help and stop 
payment of taxes without doing violence even under provo- 
cation, the end of this inhuman rule is assured. We there— 
fore hereby solemnly resolve to carry out the Congress 
instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of 
establishing Purna Swaraj.‘’!? The Independence Day 
Was celebrated with enthusiasm all over the country and 
yeopie took a pledge of loyalty to the INC by a show of 
lands. 


io—pemmnetintmmemiet time ie 
9. The first sentenceis from Vol. Xl, p. 465, and the rest from a letter of Gandhi 
to the Viceroy in March 1930, given in Desai, p, 363. 


10. Quoted in Vol. X!, p. 467. It is interesting to note that Gandhi had asked left 
wingers like Bose and Srinivasa lyengar to be excluded from the Gommittee. 


Ho 


On 14—16 February, the Working Committee state 
that ‘Civil Disobedience should be initiated and controllec 
by those who believe in non-violence... as an article.o 
faith’’ and empowered Gandhi and his followers to star 
the movement. The resolution did not speak of non. 
payment of taxes and restricted the action to 
small group... On 21 March, the AICC widened this res. 
olution and authorised” the Provincial Congress Committee: 
to organise and undertake such Civil Disobedience, as t 
them may seem proper and in the manner that may appear tc 
them to be most suitabie.’‘" With a great sense of symbolism 
Gandhi and ‘his 79 followers walked 241 miles in 24 day: 
to reach Dandi and make salt on the sea-shore in defianc 
ofthe law. ‘‘It was veritably a triumphal procession anc 
served as the signal for a mass movement ona large scale 
involving mass strikes, the boycott of British goods, grav 
cases of terrorism such as the armoury raid in Chittagong 
and the setting up of ‘parallel’ governments In severa 
places.‘’ A campaign for non-payment of taxes anc 
land revenue was also started in Gujarat, U.P. 
Midnapur district in Bengal, and inthe North Wes 
Frontier Province. As a whole, the Civil Disobedienc 
movement remained non-violent. ‘’The Government ado 
pted stern measures of repression. According to officie 
figures there were 29 cases of firing resulting in 103 killec 
and 420 injured, and 60,000 people were imprisoned in Jes 
than a year. Indiscriminate and merciless beating of met 
and women formed a feature of the PASE campaigi 
undertaken by the Government. : 


Influenced bi a series of events, mainly in Russia an 
China, the Sixth Congress of the Comintern denounce 
national bourgeoisies in 1928. In their enthusiasm, youn 
Indian communists—their leaders were in jail -- strictly fol 
lowed these instructions and issued their ‘Draft Platforn 
of Action’* in December 1930. In this’ document, the 


11. Quoted ibid., p. 468. Gandhi was not present at that meeting. 


12. Majumdar, “An Advanced History...’", p. 974. The Congress historian speal 
of 90,000 political prisoners. 3 : 
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attacked the INC as ‘’a class organization of the Capitalists 
working against the fundamental! interests of the toiling 
masses of our country’’ and called fora ‘‘ruthless war on 
the ‘left’ national reformists'’. They further asked for ‘‘the 
confiscation without compensation of all the lands, forests 
and other property of the landlords, ruling princes, churches, 
the British Government, officials and money-lenders and 
handing them over for use to the toiling peasantry; canc- 
ellation of slave agreements and all the indebtedness of the 
peasantry to money-lenders and banks.’’? In a country 
already dominated by the INC, such a programme isol- 
ated the commuists from the nationalist movement. 
In 1929, N.M. Joshi and thirty moderate trade-unions had 
left the AlTUC—which remained with only 20 trade-unions— 
and founded the Indian Trade Union Federation. With their 
ultra-leftist policies, the communists broke away from the 
AITUC in 1931 and formed the Red Trades Union Cong-. 
ress. They also did their best to sabotage the 1930-3 
Civil Disohedience movement. Declared liegal by the 
Government on account of an <all-India strike, the CPI and 
its trade-unions then went underground in 1934. 


Meanwhile, the First Round Table Conference. held in 
London without the INC, ended in January 1931. On 
5 March, the Viceroy and Gandhi signed the Gandhi-Irwin 
Pact. By this the Government agreed to stop repression | 
and release political prisoners excepting ‘those guilty of 
violence, while the Congress accepted to give up Civil 
Disobedience and join the Round Table Conference. The 
Constitution of India, which was to be discussed, was 
described as follows: ‘‘Of the scheme there outlined, 
Federation is an essential part; so also are Indian _respons- 
ibility and reservations or. safeguards in the interests of 
India, for such matters, as for instance, defence: external - 
affairs; the position of Minorities; the financial credit of 
India, and discharge of obligations.’‘* In spite of Gandhi‘s 
unconvincing explanations, the Pact was clearly a step 


AIT OP SEER, PTE SET AT LR OE 
143, Quoted in Vol. XI, pp. 701-2. 


14. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 483, For details on this Pact, see pp. 482-92, 
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backward, for the Congress was now to take part in th 
Conference without having it based on the recognition ¢ 
Dominion Status, and still less of Independence! Yet, th 
Working Committee did not have the courage to oppos 
Gandhi when: they saw the draft a few hours before hi 
signature... The Pact disappointed many people, and yout 
organizations as well as leftist nationalists openly voice 
their dissent Yet, for the sake of national unity and othe 
reasons, the 1931 session of the INC approved the Gandhi 
Irwin Pact without much discussion. 


A few days later, the Working Committee unwisel 
appointed Gandhi as the sole Congress representative t 
the Second Round Table Conference.’ It also adopted 
scheme of communal. settlement with joint electorates an 
reservations of seats on the basis of population... In Londor 
the Mahatma claimed that the INC was the only prope 
representative of India and stood for responsible Govern 
ment, immediately and in full, including complete contre 
over the finance, army, defence, and external relation: 
Obviously, such ideas did not serve as basis for discussio 
ns.. The communal question proved baffling. Gan 
dhi presented a scheme more or less similar to the Nehr 
Constitution, but it was rejected. As Sapru relates, ‘’th 
representatives of the Musiims, Depressed Classes, Anglo 
Indians, a section of the Indian Christians and the Europea 
commercial community intimated that they had reached a 
agreement inter se..., but (it)... was not regarded a 
acceptable by the Hindu or Sikh representatives...‘‘?° Sinc 


SE EERE, TEST OS BO LITT BELPER ID NTIS DCR RS Ae TEE 
15. The Government was willing to accept up to 20 delegates. At the meeting, mc 
of the Committee members wanted to send about 15 representatives but chang 


their mind... They could have sent a strong delegation, including some Musil 
nationalists... 


16. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 494. Before joining the Muslims, Ambedkar had propos 
to Gandhi an agreement on the basis of common electorates for all Hindus, wi 
reservation of seats for Depressed classes... But Gandhi then refused what 
later accepted in the Poona Pact with terms much more favourable to the De 
ressed classes... As we showed in footnote 7, the INC did not have a cohere 
and constant policy on the communal question.... in any case, a confident 
circular of the representatives of the European community reveals much of wt 
went on behind the scenes: ‘‘After.the. general elections, the right wing oft 
Government made up its mind to break up the Conference and to fight the Congre 
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there were no prospects of agreement, the British Premier 
was entitled to resolve that issue and to give the Communal 
Award. Asawhole, the Second Conference ended with- 
Out much advance on the first: ‘‘The failure was mainly 
due to the lack of harmony among Indian delegates and the 
obstinate reluctance of the Conservatives to part with real 
power in India, But the tactics, or lack of tactics, on the 
part of Gandhi was also responsible for it to a large extent. 
The saint had no place ina meeting of die-hard politicians... 
Gandhi's Christian meekness and humility fell flat on the 
followers of Christ who only understood the language of 
strength or force.'’!’ 3 


The last phase of Civil Disobedience can be summed 
up as follows: ‘’On his return to India on 28th December. 
1931, Gandhiji found Government repression in full swing. 
His request for an interview with the Viceroy was refused, 
and on ist January, 1932, the Working Committee of the 
Congress adopted a resolution for the senewal of Civil 
Disobedience and the boycott of British goods. On 4th 
January, Gandhiji was arrested. The Government declared 
the Congress to be an illegal body and issued a number of 
repressive ordinances. They were openly defied, and the 
Government took severe measures against the resistance 
novement. “According to Congress estimates, more than 
120,000 persons were arrested by the end of March, 1933, 
and a dismal record of ‘wholesale violence, physical outra- 
yes, shooting and beating up, punitive expeditions, colle- 


SSS EE FILS SI IISA OEE EG IONEN ERC ERE CATION TIS . 3 
The Muslims... were delighted... They promised us support and they gave it in 
full measure. Inreturnthey asked us that we should not forget their economic 
plight in Bengal and we should... do what we canto find places for them in 
European firms, so: that they may have a chance to improve their material 
position and the general standing of their community... The Muslims were all 
right; the Minorities Pact and Government's general attitude ensuredthat. So 
were the Princes and the Minorities... If we could not get them (the Hindus) 
to fight the Congress, we! could at least ensure that they would not back the 
Congress,’’. They were therefore. very happy when Gandhi ‘‘landed in India 
with empty hands... (He) undertook to settle the communal problem and 
. .. failed before ail the world’’ (quoted in Vol. X!, pp. 495-6). 


17. Vol. XI, p. 497. The Congress could have had more influence on the First 
Conference before the communalist structure grew. The First Conference was 
also held under a more favourable Labour Government, while the Second took 
place under a Conservative one. The Third Conference, in 1932, was again 
boycotted by the INC, | 
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ctive fines on villages and seizure of lands and property ¢ 
villagers’ is found in the India League Delegation Repo 
issued in 1933.‘'% 
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THE: INC BEFORE GANDHI 


Fee ciding) to- -the G ciinilinal ‘Award E ahounaeas b 
Ramsay Macdonald on 16th August, 1932, the voters fror 
the Muslim, European and Sikh communities and from th 
Depressed Classes, were given separate electorates. O 
20th September, Gandhi undertook a “‘fast unto death 
against the.scheme for Depressed Classes. After lon 
discussions with: Ambedkar and others, the Poona Pact wa 
concluded on 25th September! Joint electorates - wer 
agreed upon, reserved seats were increased from 71 to 146 
and the. original panel of names was to be chosen by th 
Depressed Classes. This fast unfortunately diverte 
people‘s attention from Civil Disobedience. Sti 
worse, Gandhi seemed to have lost interest in th 
political struggle and gave all his attention to hi 
anti-untouchability campaign. The Civil Disobedienc 
movement, -however..continued with enthusiasm for abot 
nine months, as the Independence Day celeberations 
1933 and the March session of the INC showed. 


On8 Mave 1933, Gandhi announced a 21-day fast 
purify himself for his Harijan struggle and was release 
from jail. On ‘Gandhr Ss request, the Congress Pres 


. 18. Majumdar, “An Advanced History... , pp. 974- 6. The india League, Rep 


was prepared by a four- Bison Rees ation af 
‘end of 1932. g ter a anes -month enquiry at 1 
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dent then withdrew Civil Disobedience for two 
consecutive periods of six weeks. In July, aninformal 
Congress Conference resolved to replace the mass movem- 


INTE LUIGENTS:A BovaGeoisi€ MASSES 


THE INC UNDER GANDHI 


ent by Individual Civil Disobedience. Once again, Gandhi 
was arrested and diverted the attention by another fast to 
get facilities in jail for his anti-untouchability campaign. 
Freed for health reasons, the Mahatma felt that he could 
not resume Civil Disobedience before the expiry of his one- 
year term of imprisonment. The movement slowly 
faded away in the last months of 1933. ‘’Thus the great 
Civil Disobedience campaign came to an ignoble end, in 
spite of all the brave and heroic deeds of which any nation 
may well feel proud.’’%. And, to a good extent, it was due 
to the incomprehensible gestures of Gandhi who had said, 
on the eve of his march, ‘Civil Disobedience, once begun 
this time, cannot be stopped and must not be stopped so 
long as _ there is a single civil resister left free or alive.’’”° 
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19. Vol. XI, p. 625. 


20. Quoted ibid, 


6. The Quit India Movement — 


The last period of struggle was marked by several imp 
ortant developments: the growing conflict between th 
right and left wings of the INC, the Congress ministries i 
1937-9, the hardening of opposition between Hindus an 
Muslims, the non-violent and violent ‘‘Quit India’‘ camp 
aign, the attack on India by the Japanese and the India 
National Army (!NA) of Subhas Bose, the British decisio 
to leave India, and the partition. = 


The 1934-39 Period 


The 1931-INC -resolution on Fundamental Rights an 
Economic Policy stimulated the socialists who formed vari 
ous groups in Bihar, U.P., Delhi, Bombay and Punjak 
Disappointed by Gandhi, leftist Congressmen longer 
to organise the masses ‘’on an economic and class 
conscious. basis’’ and to ‘‘socialise the nationalis 
struggle.‘’ In 1934, they founded the Congress Socialis 
Party (CSP). The CSP stood for the achievement ca 
complete freedom, the refusal to negotiate with the Britis! 
on the constitutional issue, and a:socialist programme’ tha 
included, among other things, socialization of key industries 
insurance and public utilities, elimination of princes, land 
lords, and other exploiters without compensation, liquidat 
ion of peasants’ and workers’ debts, and land distribution. 
Contrary to the ultra—leftist communists of that period, th 
CSP decided to collaborate with the INC and to act withi 
it as ‘’a political party with its distinct ideology, programm 
of work, approach and discipline.‘’ The party also refuse 
to become affiliated with the Third International. Sinc 
the CPI was better organized among industrial workers an 
the CSP among peasants, the CSP sought to forge | 
common platform, but the CPI refused and violently attacke 


1. For details on the CSP’s long-term and immediate demands, see Chowdhu 
Op. cit., pp. 168-9. eee 2 ; 
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the CSP. The right-wing leaders of the INC were greatly 
annoyed by the foundation of the CSP and made the Work- 
ing Committee state, in 1934, that the Congress neither 
contemplated confiscation of private property nor class— 
war. Caught between the CPI and the INC right-wing, the 
CSP however succeeded to promote socialism in India.’ 


~~ After the Seventh Congress of the Cl (1935) —which 
asked communists to uphold parliamentary democracy 
against Hitler’s fascism and to forma ‘‘united’’ front with 
Nationalists against imperialism—and the famous Dutt- 
Bradley thesis on ‘‘The Anti-Imperialist People’s Front in 
India’’ (1936) Indian communists decided to join the 
INC and CSP and to transform them from within. 
Though officially banned, the communists were welcomed 
into these organizations through the respective influence 
of Nehru and Bose, and J. P. Narayan. They merged their 
trade-union with the AITUC, actively collaborated with 
radical Congressmen to form the All India Kisan Sabha 
(1936), and captured important posts in trade-unions, the 
All India Students’ Federation, the INC and the CSP. 
When they discovered communist documents which attac- 
ked the CSP as ‘‘not being socialist’‘, J.P. and Masani 
however began criticizing the communists (1937 & 38). 
JP issued a ‘‘war circular’’ against them in 1939 and 
the CSP officially expelled them in 1940. The British 
authorities moreover used a heavy hand against the comm- 
unists between 1939 and 1942 because of their opposition 
to World War ll. — | 


‘Gandhi was undoubtedly the most powerful 
representative of the Congress right-wing. So many 
things opposed him to communists and radical socialists: 
his non-violence, aversion to industrialization and centr- 
alized planning, religious understanding of politics, theory 


LL ST ET PRESALE CE BS IT ARE 
2. The CSP comprised two or three ideological trends: marxists like J.P. Narayan 
and Narendra Dev, democratic socialists like R. Masani and Asoka Mehta, and 
‘Gandhian’ socialists like A. Patwardhan and R. Lohia. On this, see for example 
J.P. Haithcox (“Communism and Nationalism in India’’, Oxford University Press. 
Bombay, 1971, pp. 218-20) and Chowdhuri (pp. 170-1 & 255-6). Gandhi 
welcomed the emergence of the CSP, but disagreed with their views. 


a4 


of trusteeship, etc. The Mahatma very clearly expre: 
sed his views to the U.P. landlords in 1934: ‘‘l she 
be no party to dispossessing the propertied classes of the 
property without just cause. My objective is to reach yot 
hearts and convert you so that you may hold all your privat 
property in trust for your tenants and use it primarily fc 
their welfare... The Ram Rajya of my dream ensures th 
rights alike of prince and pauper. You may be sure thé 
| shall throw the whole weight of my influence in preventin 
a class war... Supposing that there is an attempt unjustl 
to deprive you of your property. you will find me fightin 
on your side... Our Socialism or Communism should b 
based on non-violence, and on the harmonious co- operat 
ion of labour and capital, the landlord.and tenant.’’? A 
he had explained in 1931, ‘‘we invite the capitalist t 
regard himself as a trustee for those on whom he depend 
for the making, the retention, and the increase of hi 
capital... | do not bear any ill-will to the capitalists.’ “4 


From its inception, the INC had firmly been in th 
hands of the educated classes. An independent capitalis 
class had appeared in India around 1850 and had steadil 
developed, especially after 1914. By 1927, it possesse 
a coherent policy towards British imperialism and the INC 
One of its most brilliant representatives, G. D. Birla, fc 
example declared in 1930: ‘‘It is impossible... to conver 
the Government to our views; but | think the only solutio 
of our present difficulties lies in every Indian businessma 
strengthening the hands of those who are fighting for th 
- country... Swaraj (freedom) is not a question of sentimen: 
It is a question of bread. The prosperity. of the countr 
depends entirely on the amount of political freedom whic 
we get and | think that not only in the interests of the cou 
ntry, but in the interests of the capitalists, th 
employers and the industrialists we should try t 
fight and strengthen the hands of those who ar 


SI SI TEE SIDS ABET ES TEENIE TET tT I OS at a the 
3. Quoted in Desai, p. 369. For Gandhi's understanding of trade-unions on tl 
basis of arbitration and friendly relationships between social classes, see Sukum 
Sen, op. cit., pp. 148-55. } 


4. Quoted by Ghose, “Socialism and Communism in India‘’, Op. Cit., pp. 126- 
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fighting for Swaraj.’*5 In 1936, the same Birla explai- 
ned to industrialists that the Congress left-wing should be 
fought through its right-wing : ‘‘We are all against 
socialism... It looks very crude fora man with property 
to say that he is opposed to expropriation in the wider 
interests of the country... Let (therefore) those who have 
given up property say what you want to say... We _ busin- 
essmen are so short-sighted that even people... who are 
fighting against socialism are not being helped.’’® In spite 
of this particular reproach, the capitalists were, as a whole, 
financing the Congress, Gandhi's innumerable organizati- 
ons, and other rightist leaders. 


In spite of growing leftist opposition, Gandhi 
and the right-wing continued to dominate the 
Congress between 1934-9. In March 1934, the Swar- 
ajya Party was revived. After the official withdrawal of 
Civil Disobedience, the Government lifted its ban on the 
INC. Because of continued resistance to his programme, 
Gandhi announced in September that he will renounce his 
INC membership after the annual meeting.’ In October. 
the INC session reiterated the constructive Gandhian pro- 
gramme and changed its Constitution to reduce the socialist 
influence. Gandhi resigned. Yet, in the following years, 
the Mahatma took part in the meetings of the INC: and its 
Working Committee. As the Congress historian pointed 
out, Gandhi ‘‘was still the power behind the throne’’. 
According to Nehru, the ‘‘Congress... meant Gandhiji’’, 


5. Quoted by B. Chandra, ’’The Indian Capitalist Class and British Imperialism’, 
in R.S. Sharma (ed), ‘’The Indian Society: Historical Probings in Memory of 
D. D. Kosambi’’, People’s Publishing House, Deihi, 1974, p. 398, note 8. This 
article is worth reading (pp. 390-413). Chandra shows that the Indian capi- 
talist class, which could not afford long-term official antagonism and suppr- 
ession, used a policy of “"pressure-compromise-pressure’’ towards British 
imperialism, ; 


6. B. Chandra, ‘’Jawaharlal Nehru and the Capitalist Class, 1936°’, in EPW 1975, 
nos 33-35, p.1319. This interesting article shows how the capitalists reacted 
towards Nehru’s leftism in 1936. 


7. On this question, see for example Haithcox, op. cit., pp. 223-5. Gandhi 
explained that there was ‘’a growing vital difference of outlook between many 
Congressmen and myself’’ and that he could not remain a part of the Congr- 
ess if the socialists ‘’gain ascendancy” init. 
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who was the ‘‘permanent super-President of th 
Congress.) ¢-: 0 8. i 3 


Though ‘the socialists strongly disagreed, the IN 
decided to collaborate with the Government Act of 193: 
and to contest the elections. Ironically enough, the Con 
gress. swept the polls on a manifesto that was largel 
influenced by the socialists! In 1937, the right-win 
scored another victory when the INC accepted office. 
The Congress therefore formed Ministries in seven Province 
and provided a strong and stable administration. In fac’ 
these provincial governments very much depended on th 
Parliamentary Sub-Committee, composed of A. K. Azac 
R. Prasad, V. Patel... and, unofficially, Gandhi! Face 
with agrarian and industrial troubles, the Congress ministrie 
were severely criticised by the leftists and the leaders c 
labour and peasant movements for their restriction of Civ 
liberties and use of repression.” i. 


In 1939, Subhas Bose defeated Gandhi's Presidenti 
candidate—1575 votes to 1376." Gandhi howeve 
subsequently transformed the election into a question ¢ 
confidence in his leadership, thus provoking the resignatio 
of the Working Committee. In the midst of tumultuot 
scenes, the INC then asked Bose to nominate the ne\ 


8. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 562.. 


9. B. Chandra very welldescribes how the capitalists overcame Nehru’s stan 
- against acceptance of office (op. cit.,in EPW1975, pp. 1317-21). For tv 
years, Birla worked hard. bothin India and England, to bring about amity be 
-s ween the Government and the Congress. .In his correspondence with oth 
_ businessmen, he often praised the work of Gandhi. Speaking of the 1936 It 
session, he for example wrote, \‘‘Mahatmaji kept his promise and... saw tt 
no new commitments were made’‘. After office was accepted, Birla thus ask 
the Viceroy to collaborate with the Congress: “‘I think this is a great triumph | 
| the right-wing of the Congress and a counter-response would very much streng' 
entheir hands. | hope His Excellency appreciates the position’: (Quoted 

R. S. Sharma (ed), op. cit., p. 401, note 11). 


« “40, - For details, see Desai (pp..374-7) and Sukumal Sen (op. cit.:“pp. 354-7 
Gandhi defended these coercive actions (cf. Desai, p. 375, and Vol. XI, p. 59 


» 41. On this question, see Desai (pp. 377-8) and Vol. XI (pp. 565-73). Gan 

had chosenvall the Congress Presidents since 19201! Bose and Gandhi grea 

a ee intheir attitudes towards the British, the national Struggle, and so mi 
other issues, it a ESE De a 
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committee according to Gandhi’s wishes. The latter refused 

to suggest any name and Bose resigned. Soon afterwards, 
Bose founded the Forward Bloc and began a Satyagraha 
in Bengal. When the former Committee was re-appointed 
and forbade satyagraha, Bose publicly criticized this dec- 
ision” and was finally disqualified as President of the Bengal. 
Provincial Committee and as member of any Congress. 
committee for the next three years. — ce | 


The Quit India Movement 


__ Inspite of the reluctance of the Nehru-Gandhi group 
fo take advantage of England's difficulties, the Working. 
Committee of the INC declared itself, in September. 
1939, against India’s involvement in the war if the 
sOuntry was not granted full freedom.” All the 
-ongress ministries then resigned. On 8 August 1940, 
he viceroy promised ‘’(1) to set up, after the war, a 
epresentative body to devise a new constitution for India; 
2) to enlarge the Viceroy’s Executive Council by nominat- | 
ng additional Indian members; and (3) to appointa ‘War 
\dvisory Council’ consisting of representatives of British 
ndia and Indian States.‘ The Congress refused this 
‘August Offer’’ and Gandhi soon began Individual Civil 
disobedience. “In September 1941, Churchill publicly 
sserted that the Atlantic Charter, which granted each 
ation the right to choose its own government, did not 
pply to India. This speech antagonized all sections of 
ublic opinion in India. On account of British reverses, 
ir Cripps came to India in March 1942, but failed to work 
ut a compromise because of Churchill's reactionary attitude. 


a 
2. Bose wrote: ‘It would be a Strange situation if we are to have the right of freedom 
_ Of speech against the British Government, but not against. the Congress...‘ 
(quoted in Voi. XI, p. 572).. C.R. Das and Motilal Nehru had previously 
campaigned very vigorously against Congress policies, but without any sanction... 


3. On this revolt of the Congress, see Vol. XI, pp. 565-6 & 624-42. Bose vigorously 
'- Campaigned for an uncompromising attitude. Yet, historians do not fully 
explain how the Nehru-Gandhi group changed its mind {ibid., p. 625). 


4. Majumdar, ’’An Advanced History...’’, p. 976, 
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As Roosevelt rightly pointed out, ‘‘The deadlock has beer 
caused by the unwillingness of the British Government tc 
concede to the Indians the right of self-government, not: 
withstanding the willingness of the Indians to entrus 
technical, military and naval defence control to the comp: 
etent British authorities. Johnson. Roosevelt’s persona 
representative, wrote: ‘‘Neither Churchill, the Viceroy no 
Wavell desired that the Cripps mission be a success anc 
that in fact they were determined it should not be.‘’* The 
only wanted to placate American opinion. | 


After the Cripps mission, Gandhi moved ‘‘from the 
extreme of complete inactivity to that of organizec 
mass effort.'’!” In his articles, the Mahatma elaborate 
his ideas as follows: ‘‘The time has come during the war 
not after it, for the British and the Indians to be reconcilec 
to complete separation from each other... | must devote 
the whole of my energy to the realisation of this suprem 
act... The presence of the British in India is an invitation te 
Japan to invade India. Their withdrawal removes th 
bait. Assume, however, it does not; free India will b 
better able to cope with the invasion. Unadulterate 
(non-violent) non-co-operation will then have full sway 
People... (should) be ready to risk loss of severe 
million lives... Whatever the consequences therefore t 
India, her real safety, and Britain’s too, lies in orderly an 
timely British withdrawal from India.‘‘® He even addec 
‘‘1 waited and waited until the country should develop th 
non-violent strength necessary to throw off the foreig 
yoke. But my attitude has now undergone a chang¢ 
| feel that | cannot afford to wait. If | continue 1 
wait | might have to wait till doomsday. For the preparatic 
that | have prayed and worked for may never come, ar 


F , we e 
15. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 640. Historical studies show that neither Gandhi fF 
Cripps was ultimately responsible for this failure. 


.16. - Quoted ibid., p. 642, note 64. 


17. These are the words of Azad, the Congress President (quoted in Vol. XI, p. 64 
On the Quit-india Movement, see ibid., pp. 643-50. 


18." Quoted ibid., pp. 644 & 643. 
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in the meantime | may be enveloped and overwhelmed by 
the flames that threaten all of us. That is why I have de- 
cided that even at certain risks which are obviously 
involved | must ask the people to resist the slave- 
ry.’ In the Working Committee meeting, Gandhi 
often spoke of ‘‘open non violent revolution’: and 
stressed that all people should be involved and make 
use of all possible methods. On another occasion, he 
thus addressed the people of India: ‘Every one of you 
should from this moment onwards consider yourself a free 
man or woman and act as if you are free... | am not going 
to be satisfied with anything short of complete freedom. 
We shall do or die. We shall either free India or die in the 
attempt.’’”” In spite of their objections, the Committee mem- 
bers were finally convinced by Gandhi and, on 8 August, 
the AICC resolved to start a mass struggle on the widest 
possible scale. _ | 7 


Gandhi and his followers unrealistically assumed that 
the British Government would either yield or, at least, avoid 
any drastic action. In any case, they made no concrete 
preparations for the struggle. Within a few hours, 
the Government however arrested all the Congress leaders 
and declared their organization illegal.2)_ In less than six 
weeks, the first outburst of the people was crushed. 
Then, ‘‘three new tendencies became apparent, viz., (1) 
orthodox non-violent Civil Disobedience movement: (2) 


19. ibid., p. 645. 


20. ibid., p,649. In September 1932, Gandhi had mysteriously lost interest in.the 
freedom struggle (see above p. 40). Now, the Mahatma as mysteriously 
hardens his opposition to the British, overrules the objections of his collaborat- 
ors, and deciares himself ready to risk violence and the loss of millions of 
lives... He, who had always been reticent to let people take the initiative, now 
wants everybody to find his own path. What a change | 


21. Majumdar and P.N, Chopra comment: ’’Nc reasonable person should have 
believed that the British Government would allow the leaders to go on with their 
most deadly campaign against them in one of the greatest crises of their history 
without making the most desparate efforts to nip it in the bud or crush it with 
all the force they could command. The congress ieadets must or should have 
known allthis before they staked everything on this final campaign and resolved 
‘todo’, or ‘die’, They neither ‘did’ nor ‘died’,‘’ (in Vol, XI, p. 658), Gnthe 
1942 outbreak, see their article, ibid., pp. 661-81, 
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development of serious crime, and (3) drift towards terre 
rism.’ 22. This renewed agitation led to wide-scal 
sabotages : 250 railway stations were damaged or destre 
yed, 550 post-offices attacked—of which, 50 were bur 
and 200 damaged—70 police stations and 85 oth 
government buildings were burnt, and telegraph and tel 
phone wires were cut in 3500 places” The Governme 
resorted to stringent measures of repression including al 
raids and communal! fines: ‘According to official estimat 
more than 60,000 people were arrested, 18,000 detains 
without trial, 940 killed, and 1,630 injured through polis 
or military firing during the last five months of 1942 ' 
The underground movement finally collapsed at the begil 
‘ning of 1943. 


On account of Germany‘s attack on Russia in 194 
the Indian communists after much hesitation decided 
support the Allied war-effort, which they described as 
‘‘people’s war’’ against fascism. The British Governme 
therefore lifted its ban on the Party in July 1942. Throug| 
out the Quit India movement, the communists thus adopt 
an anti-national and pro-|Imperial stand and, to a got 
extent, succeeded to keep the workers aloof from tl 
nationalist movement. On account of their false inte 
nationalism, they became a tool in the hands of the Britis 
For other reasons, the Muslim League similarly collaborat 
with the British. It,is also interesting to mention that t 
intellectuals or higher middle class did not take a ve 
active part in the movement, for they had lost faitn in tl 
Gandhian remedy. The wealthy did not either come fc 
ward with their funds. 


22. Statement published by the Government of India, quoted ibid., p. 653. 
23. ibid., p. 679 note 1 a. 


24, Majumdar, “An Advanced History...’’, p. 977. Nehru spoke of 538 firings, 1 
3 deaths and 3200 wounded as officia! estimates, but thought that 10,000 pers 
may havedied. The Civi! Detence Secretary spoke of 348 killed and 459 wou 

‘ed in air-raids. .The military casualities were only 11 killed and 7 woun 
Churchill declared: ‘‘The disturbances were crushed with all the might of 
Government... Large reinforcements reached India...‘* (Vol. XI, pp. 654-5). 
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Both the British Government and the Congress leaders 
like Gandhi, Nehru, Azad and Patel, recognised that the 
1942 outbreak was not predominantly non-violent. Far 
from claiming any credit, Gandhi and the Congress apo-— 
logised for the ‘‘madness’‘ of the people. Though they 
had created a revolutionary atmosphere, the Congress 
leaders had no clear and definite plan of action. It does 
not however seem that the whole outbreak spontaneously 
aroused from Government repression. It is indeed clear 
“that the disorders had begun simultaneously at. widely 
Separated points, that the worst trouble had been located 
in a vital strategic area, that expert technical knowledge 
had been displayed and special tools used in the assault on 
communications, and that discrimination had been shown 
in the conduct of sabotage from which, forinstance, the 
plant and machinery of private industrialists were exempted, 
— all of which semed to be evidence of design and prepa- 
ration.’’25 There is moreover evidence of, Congress circu- 
lars in Andhra and Bihar and, sti!l more importantly, of 
various underground organizations. After their escape from. 
jail in October, J.P. Narayan and his colleagues justified 
the use of arms against the British? and tried to coordinate 
the struggle in all the States. Various leaders and 
committees were appointed and instructions circulated. 
We cantherefore conclude with Majumdar and Chopra: 
‘‘The movement of 1942... was not non-violent, and 
was neither planned nor led by Gandhi... Whatever 
might have been its original character, the move- 
ment of 1942 shortly merged itself into the 
revolutionary or terrorist movement which was 


25. This was the opinion of the Government spokesman in the Central Assembly 
(quoted in Vol. XI, p. 674). 


26. Narayan expressed the following views: ‘Dislocation is an infallible weapon 
for people under slavery... Cutting wires, removing of railway lines, blowing- 
up of bridges, stoppage of factory work, setting fire to oil tanks as also to thanas, 
destruction of Government papers and files— all such activities come under 
dislocation and itis perfectly right for people to carry out these .. Congress is 
prepared to fight aggression violently if the country became independent. Well, 
we have declared ourselves independent, and also named Britain as an aggre- 
ssive power; we are, therefore, justified within the terms of the Bombay 
resolution itself to fight Britain with arms. If this does not accord with Gandhiji's 
principle that is not my fault’‘ (quoted ibid., pp. 676 & 681 note 79). 
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always an active political force running on a paralle 
line with thenon-violent policy of Gandhi. “ 


Another attempt was soon made to gain India’ 
freedom. Rashibihari Bose indeed organized the India 
Independence League in Bangkok in 1942 and Capt. Moha 
Singh, the Indian National Army. By the end of Augus 
1942, more than 40,000 Indian prisoners of war ha 
volunteered for this ‘‘army of liberation’’. Subhas Bose 
who had escaped from India to Germany in 1941, the 
took over this South-East Asian movement and inaugurate 
the Provisional Government of Free India at Singapore o 
21 October, 1943. With courage and determination, th 
INA took part in the Japanese campaign against British Indi 
in 1944-45. It succeeded to advance about 150 mile 
into Indian territory, but lost nearly 4,000 men in it 
operations. After the Japanese evacuation, Rangoon wa 
left in the hands of the INA and was occupied by th 
British in May, 1945. The Indian soldiers were dis 
armed and made prisoners. ‘‘In spite of failure, th 
I.N.A. occupies an important place in the history o 
India‘s struggle for freedom. The formation of thi 
force and its heroic exploits proved beyond doubt that th 
British could no longer rely upon the Indian sepoys t 
maintain their hold on India. The universal sympath 
expressed all over India for |.N.A. officers, when they wer 
tried for treason in the Red Fort at Delhi gave a rude shoc 
to the British... The members of the |.N.A. did not di 
or suffer in vain, and their leader, Netaji Subhas Bose 
has secured a place of honour in the history of India‘ 
struggle for freedom.’’”® 


Partition and Independence 


To understand the next developments of India’s struc 
gle for freedom, let us now turn to the history of Hindt 


27. ibid., pp. 679 & 676, 


28. Vol. XI, pp. 692-3. 
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Muslim relations between 1934 and 1947.29 After the 1937 
elections, the Congress failed to recognize the seriousness 
of the communal problem and refused to enter into coalition 
ministries with the Muslim League: they asked the Muslim 
representatives either to leave the League and join the Con- 
gress or to stay out of the government. The Muslims felt 
that, as a minority, they had no political prospect. The 
INC‘s unwise stand had disastrous consequences and 
brought the parting of the way between the Congress 
and the League. Convinced that ’‘Muslims can expect 
neither justice nor fair play under Congress Government’’, 
Jinnah touched the chord of the religious feelings of his peo- 
ple, became their unquestioned leader and rallied them in 
the Muslim League. Severe criticisms, which seem largely 
exaggerated, were made against the Congress ministries: 
yet, the overall support that these ministries gave to the 
landlords and_ industrialists may have contributed to 
antagonize the economically backward Muslim community. 
The Muslim intelligentsia rightly deplored the low place 
accorded to Muslim culture and religion in Indian education. 
The Hindu Mahasabha, on the other hand, created the 
worst fears in Muslim minds with its campaign to establish 
a Hindu Raj in India.** As the 1938 Pirpur Report stated. 
the Muslims soon came to think that ‘‘no tyranny can be 
as great as the tyranny of the majority.‘ The opinion 
grew among them that neither minority safeguards 
nor separate electorates could adequately protect 
their rights under a Hindu Government. The Muslim 
League therefore celebrated ‘'a day of deliverance and thanks- 


29. See for example Desai pp. 410-27, and Vol. XI, pp. 587-93, 605-16, 695-701 
& 7 


30. The main ideas of D. V. Savarkar, who was re-elected President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha year after year after 1938, may be summed up asfollows: ‘‘All 
India was Hindustan, the land of the Hindus, at once their fatherland and holy 
land... There was only one nation in India, the Hindu nation... The Muslims 
were only a minority community and as such musttake their placeina single 
Indian State. They would be treated justly... ‘One man one vote’ would be 
the general rule... (Various) matters... would be settled... by the will of the 
majority’’‘ (Coupland, quoted in Vol, XI, p, 612), 


31. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 608, 
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giving ‘’ when the Congress ministries resigned in Decem: 
ber, 1939. : 


The Muslims became increasingly convinced that they 
‘should not be treated as a minority community in Hindt 
India, but as a separate nation with a distinct culture.’ * 
In September 1939, the Working Committee of the. Leagui 
declared its irrevocable opposition to any ‘‘federal scheme‘ 
In January 1940. Jinnah stated that the Hindus and Mus 
lims formed two separate nations, ‘‘who both must share 
the governance of their common motherland’’. At the 
Lahore session, in March 1940, Jinnah argued for a sepa: 
rate independent State: ‘‘Islam and Hinduism... are 
not religions in the strict sense of the word but are, in fact 
different and distinct social orders... The Hindus anc 
Muslims have two different religious philosophies, socia 
customs, literatures, they neither intermarry, nor interdin 
together and, indeed, they belong to two different civiliza 
tions which are based mainly on conflicting ideas and con 
ceptions... (They) derive their inspiration from differen 
sources of history... Hindus and Muslims brought togethe 
under a democratic system forced upon the minorities cat 
only mean Hindu Raj... Mussalmans are a nation... anc 
they must have their homelands, their territory and thei 
State.‘’? About 100,000 League members then formall 
endorsed the idea of Pakistan as a Sovereign State.*4 Fron 
that time onward, the League stood firm on this issue. Hindt 
leaders, inside and outside the Congress, did not pay enoug| 
attention to the great transformation of Muslim _ politic: 
between 1934 and 1940. They kept their ideas of India 
nationality, Indian unity and Constituent Assembly anc 


32. Vol. XI, p. 614. 


33. Quoted by Desai, p. 416. Dr. Ambedkar share these views (ibid., pp. 424-5) 


34. In 1930, Muhammad Iqbal had suggested a loose federation of India and Pakistar 
comprising one or two Muslim States. Rahmat Ali proposed Pakistan as a separat 
federation atthe Round Table Conference, anideathen considered ‘‘chemeric: 
and impracticable’’. He founded the Pakistan National Movement in 1933. A 
an alternative to both Pakistan and the unitary federation of the Congress, seve 
ral schemes were put forward, but the Muslim League finally chose the mo: 
extreme, Pakistan. 


~ 


failed to discuss, ina friendly spirit, various suggestions 
of a more or less loose federation. Till it was too late, 


there was no attempt at mutual understanding and 
compromise. OF 


World War II greatly strengthened the Muslim 
League. From the very beginning, the Muslim Premiers 
of the Punjab, Sindh and Bengal gave their unconditional 
support to the British. Jinnah practically obtained a right 
of veto on further constitutional advance. The right 
became explicit in the ‘‘August Offer’’ of 1940 and the 
emboldened Jinnah declared: ‘‘The partition of India is the 
only solution of the most difficult problem of India’s future 
constitution.“"5 In March 1942, the Cripps’ proposal let 
the Indian States ‘‘free to adhere to the new Constitution’’ 
or to frame their own. In its reaction, the Congress 
Committee spoke of a ‘‘severe blow to the conception of 
Indian unity’’, but admitted that it ‘‘cannot think in terms 
of compelling the people in any territorial unit to remain in 
an Indian Union against their declared and established 
will’’. While the Liberal Party and especially the Hindu 
‘Mahasabha opposed this scheme, the League demanded 
“‘a definite pronouncement in favour of Partition’’.?° 


In April 1942, Rajagopalachari accepted Pakistan as 
the basis of a settlement with the League, but Gandhi and 
the Congress Committee refused. Yet, in the same month, 
Gandhi recognised the necessity of solving the communal 
tangle and the impossibility of preventing partition. if the 
“Muslims want it, without a suicidal war. In August,Azad 
and Gandhi even asked the British to grant independence 
and entrust the Government to the Muslim League! Un- 
impressed, the latter condemned the Quit-India movement 
ana requested the support of Britain and the United 


SETI DITO SER TEE TLE BRS NINES ETRE GT 5 SECRETE A GTEC LEET 
35. Quotedin Vol. XI, p. 631. in December 1940, the communists spoke of.India 
as a multinational state and proposed *’a voluntary federation of regional states 
based on mutua! confidence“’. 


36. For these quotations, see ibid., pp. 638-9. The Depressed Classes, the Sikhs, 
the Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians, andthe labour leaders, also rejected 
Cripp’s proposal and demanded sufficient safeguards. 
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Nations for their scheme of Pakistan. While the Congress 
leaders were in jail the Hindu Mahasabha intensified 
its propaganda against any form of ‘’provincial 
self-determination’’ and thus provoked the Muslims 
and indirectly strengthened the League. Both or- 
ganizations threatened to take ‘‘direct action’’. In one of 
his speeches in December 1942, the viceroy emphasized 
the geographical unity of India and the need for political 
unity. In reply, the League adopted ‘‘Divide and Rule’ as 
slogan and established a ‘‘Committee of Action’’ for the 
forthcoming struggle. A similar speech of the next viceroy, 
Wavell, was not better received in 1944. In the same 
year, both Rajagopalachari and Gandhi unsuccessfully 
negotiated with Jinnah for a settlement on the basis of 
Pakistan. These discussions aroused the indignation of 
the Hindu minority in the Punjab and Bengal and occasion- 
ed this sarcastic comment of Savarkar: ‘‘The Indian 
Provinces are not the private properties of Gandhiji and 
Rajaji so that they could make a gift of them to anyone 
they liked.'‘*” In 1945, the settlement efforts of Sapru 
and Desai also failed, while Wavell’s Simla Conference 
came to a similar result on account of Jinnah’s intransi- 
gent refusal to accept any Muslim, who did not belong tc 
the League, in the Executive Council. 


World War Il ended in August 1945. The Labou 
Party, which sincerely wanted to fulfil Britain’s promise o' 
granting Dominion Status to India, had now to face the 
communal issue. Both the Congress and the Muslin 
League showed their strength in the 1946 Central anc 
Provincial elections. After the revoit of the Royal Indiar 
Navy, which assumed serious proportions for a few days, 
Prime Minister Attlee announced a three-men Cabinet Mis- 
sion ‘‘to promote... the early realisation of full self-govern- 
ment in India’. In March, Attlee spoke of complete Indep. 
endence, if India so chose, and remarked that‘ the minoritie: 
should be able to live free from fear’’, though ‘‘we canno 
allow a minority to place their veto on the advance of thi 
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majority.’’*> Unable to make the Congress and the League 
to agree on the fundamental issue of the unity or division of 
India,*° the Cabinet Mission recommended, on 16 May 
1946, a federal type of government with three groups of 
Provinces ..., each Province being given a right to opt 
out after the first election under the new constitution. In 
Spite of disagreements, especially from the Sikhs, the 
proposal was basically accepted, but the discussions broke 
down on the composition of the interim National Govern— 
ment. On 28 June, Gandhi left Delhi: his dominant role 
in Indian politics was over. On the next day, the Cabinet 
Mission returned to England. | 


In July 1946, the Congress President Nehru unwisely 
Criticized the weak centre and the grouping of Provinces 
of the Cabinet plan, the two features that had made 
Jinnah to sacrifice the idea of a sovereign Pakistan. He 
thus led people to believe, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Congress’ acceptance was conditional and subject to its own 
interpretation. In spite of British reassurances, Jinnah and 
the Muslim League then withdrew their acceptance of the 
Cabinet plan and called for direct action. They indeed 
declared : ‘Now the time has come for the Muslim 
Nation to resort to direct action to achieve Pakistan, 
to assert their just rights, to vindicate their honour 
and to get rid of the present British slavery and the 
contemplated future Caste-Hindu domination.’ 
As Jinnah explained, ‘‘This day we bid goodbye to 
constitutional methods’’. August 16 was announced as 


38, Quoted ibid., pp. 727 & 728. 


32. Majumdar comments i, “‘Itis impossible to deny that there was a great deal of 
truth in Jinnah’s assessment of Hindu-Muslim relationship, which a patriotic 
Indian may regret, but can ignore only at his peril. In any case, Jinnah‘s view 

~ was more realistic than that of Gandhi or Nehru. The only point at issue, which 
Jinnah always cleverly and carefully avoided, was whether in view of India‘s 
geographical unity and the fact that large numbers of Muslims and Hindus lived in 
areas which would form, respectively, Hindustan and Pakistan, earnest attempts 
should not be made for two nations to live under the same Government under a 
Constitution mutually agreed upon... Was that inherently impessible...2°’ (in 
Vol. Xi, pp. 730-1). 


40. Quoted ibid., p. 746. 
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*‘Direct Action Day’‘. On August 12, the Viceroy invitec 
Nehru to form an Interim Government, but Jinnah refusec 
his collaboration. In certain parts of Bengal, and espe- 
cially in Calcutta, August 16 turned into a bloody holocaust 
‘‘Between dawn on the morning of 16 August, 1946, anc 
dusk three days later, the people of Calcutta hacked, bat- 
tered, burned, stabbed or shot 6,000 of each other to deatt 
and raped and maimed another 20,000.‘‘! It even seems 
that the Muslim League Government of Bengal had a hanc 
in organizing the Muslim attack... In any case, neither the 
League ministry, nor the Governor and the Viceroy, took 
immediate and adequate steps to stop the violence. The in- 
terim Government was sworn in on 2 September and the Le- 
ague was finally coaxed to join it inmid-October. The Gov- 
ernment, thus became a combination of two hostile 
groups. The League continued to refuse the debated 
Cabinet plan and the Constituent Assembly and kept on 
its ‘“Direct Action’‘ campaign. Serious communal riots 
broke out in Bengal, Bihar, the Punjab, and the N.W.F.P. 
Both Muslim League and Congress ministers threatened 
to resign... ‘The tension and imbroglio went on... 


On 20 Sabra) 1947, Prime Minister Attlee announced 
the irrevocable British decision to quit India by June 1948, 
even if no Constitution had been worked out by a repre- 
sentative Assembly. In its debate with the Conservatives 
in the Parliament, the Labour Party clearly explained its 
reasons. Attlee declared: “The present state of uncer- 
tainty is fraught with danger and cannot be indefinitely 
prolonged... The dangers of delay, the dangers of hanging 
on, are as great as' the dangers of going forward...‘‘” 
Though he understood the ‘‘very natural feelings of failure, 
frustration and foreboding’’ of the House, Lord Halifax 
admitted that he could not ‘‘recommend a better solution’‘.“ 
Pethick-Lawrence recognized that ‘‘British rule cannot 
be maintained on its existing basis with adequate 
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41, ‘Leonard Mosley ‘quoted sack: p. 749, 
- 42, ibid., pp. 757 & 760. 7 


43. ibid., p. 759. 
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efficiency after 1948°:.“4 Cripps added that the only 
other alternative would be to keep down India by force, for 
another 15 or 20 years, with a considerable reinforcement 
of British troops and civil personnel, an ‘‘undesirable and 
impracticable’’ solution. As Lord Ismay, Mountbatten’s 
chief-of-staff in India, said later on, ‘‘India in March, 1947, 
was a ship on fire in mid-ocean with ammunition in the 
hold. By then it was a question ‘of putting out the fire 
before it reached the ammunition. There was, in fact, 
no option before us but to do what we did.’'” 


The Congress welcomed Attlee‘s decision and asked 
the League to join the Constituent Assembly, but Jinnah 
refused this invitation and reiterated his demand for Pakis- 
tan. Mountbatten assumed office on 24 March, 1947. 
In his interviews with Indian leaders, the new Viceroy soon 
came to the conclusion that partition was inevitable. 
Arguing that creation of Pakistan would enable India to 
have the strong central government it needed with its diver- 
se languages, races, religions and traditions, Mountbatten 
succeeded in gradually convincing Nehru, Patel, and many 
_ Congress leaders. On account of the daily riots, the 
adamant opposition of the Muslim league. and the 
bitter experience of: the Interim Government, the 
Congress leaders felt that there was no alternative 
but to accept partiton. Or perhaps, that the choice 
was between civil war and partition.“ 


The problem of the minorities of the Punjab and Bengal 
then arose. Jinnah insisted upon the wholesale transfer 
of these provinces to Pakistan, while the Hindus and the 
Sikhs stood for division. Meanwhile, the spreading of 
communal riots, which were not properly checked by the 


44. ibid. 
45. Quoted by Dutt, p. ix. 


46. Atfirst, Gandhi told Mountbatten. to let Jinnah gelect the new Cabinet! On 
3 March, he declared: ‘‘If the Congress wishes to accept partition, it will be 
over my dead body So long as ! am alive, |! will never agree to the partition 
of India. Nor willl, if! can help it, allow Congress to accept it.’ (quoted in 
Vol. Xl, p. 769). After meeting Mountbatten, he however changed his mind 
and supported the partition.,. He also approved thefinal plan en 2 dune 
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British Government, led Mountbatten to speed up th 
transfer of power. On May 10, V. P. Menon propose 
a plan *‘based on the partition of India into two State 
enjoying Dominion Status, the predominantly non—Muslir 
areas in the Punjab and Bengal being excluded fror 
Pakistan’’.“” After discussions both in India and London 
the revised plan was accepted by the representatives o 
the Congress, the Muslim League, and the Sikhs, ane 
announced on 3June.“ Thanks to the practical abilit 
and statesmanship of Mountbatten, within a few months 
the verdicts of the Provinces were ascertained, the admi 
nistrative services, armed forces, assets and liabilities wer 
divided, and the disputed boundaries were settled. O1 
1 July, the British Parliament passed the India Independ 
ence Bill and fixed 15 August as the date of the transfer o 
authority. | 


When India became a Dominion on 15 August 1947 
Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Assembly, declared 
‘While our achievement is in no small measure due to ou 
own sufferings and sacrifices, it is also the result of worlc 
forces;and events and, last though not least, it is thi 
consummation and fulfilment of the historic tradition anc 
democratic ideals of the British race.’’“ 
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47. Vol. Xl, p. 773. 


48. The Council of the League officially approved the plan on 10 June. The All 
India Congress Committee did the same on 15 June— 157 members voting for i 
29 against, and 32 remaining neutral. Pandit Pant thus introduced the resolu 
tion: ‘’This was the only way to achieve freedom and liberty for the country 
It would assure an Indian Union with a strong centre... The choice today wa 
between accepting. the statement of June, 3 or committing suicide.‘* Maulan: 
Azad ’‘felt sure that the Partition would be short-lived and the seceding part: 
of India would in the very near future, hurry back to the Indian Union’’ 
P. Tandon however said: ‘‘Acceptance of the resolution will be an abjec 
surrender to the British and the Muslim League. The W.C. has failed you, bu 
you have the strength of millions behind you and you must reject this resolution 
The decision of the W.C. was an admission of weakness and the. result of a sensi 
of despair. The Partition would not benefit either community—the Hindus ir 
Pakistan and the Muslims in India would both live in fear.’ Gandhi, Nehru. 
Patel and Kripalani intervened in favour of the plan. The extremists of the Hindt 
Mahasabha and Muslim League refused the Mountbatten plan. For these quo. 
tations and views, see Vol. XI, pp. 779-82. Majumdar argues that the precariou: 
condition of the Hindus in Pakistan and of the Muslims in India, especially a 
that time of increased communal passions, was not seriously considered by 
anybody. According to Azad, there were even threats of reprisals in the las 
months before partition... All this resulted in an unprecedented tragedy. Abou’ 
‘600,000 Indians died and 14,000,000 lost their homes’’. On this, see ibid.., 
pp. 771-2, 782 & 792. 


49. Quoted, ibid, p. 791. 


Conclusion 


A short booklet like this one cannot evidently do full 
justice to all the aspects of the Independence movement. 
Our study has somewhat neglected the role of various 
factors such as world events, regional differences, minority 
groups other than the Muslims,! personal characteristics of 
nationalist leaders, etc. Much could also be added about 
the specific impact of women, students, workers, peasants, 
and other social groups and classes. Yet, we have to end 
our analysis... 


In conclusion, we shall now assess the role of Gandhi 
in the Independence struggle, highlight the contribution of 
each social class to this movement, and glance at the unfi- 
nished task. In the process, we shall throw light on some 
basic issues, for one’s assessment of India’s struggle for 
freedom depends to a great extent, on one’s stand on 
imperialism, capitalism and socialism, violent and non- 
violent methods of struggle, religion and secularism, and 
minority rights. 


Gandhi‘s Contribution 


One's assessment of Gandhi is inevitably influenced 
by one’s attitude towards the Mahatma’s ethical and religi- 
ous values as well as his understanding of modern society 
and capitalism. Yet, even the greatest critics of Gandhi, 
the Marxists, recognise his positive contribution to the 
national struggle and distinguish in him various aspects: 
“‘(a) his reactionary religious-philosophical outlook and the 
socio-political concepts connected with it; (b) his pro- 
gressive role as the leader of the anti-imperialist struggle 
for independence who succeeded in mobilizing the masses; 
(c) the opponent of class-struggle who secured the supre- 
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macy of the Indian bourgeoisie; (d) the saintly leader whc 
, by his identification with the masses gave the moral moti. 
vation for their mobilization.” ee 


The Mahatma made a unique contribution te 
the freedom struggle by motivating and involving 
the masses and by providing leadership to the INC. 
Gandhi’s mass demonstrations and rallies, his national 
campaigns to boycott foreign cloth and liquor shops, courts 
and educational institutions, his all-India hartals, his sym- 
. bolic gestures like the Dandi march and the famous decla- 
ration/pledge of the 1930 Independence Day, his general 
appeals to infringe the ‘‘lawless laws’ of the Government, 
and many other Programmes, enabled various sections of 
the people —middie class, students, women, professionals, 
workers, peasants, and capitalists — to take active part in the 
struggle. As Desai wrote, Gandhi ‘‘was the first national 
leader who recognized the role of the masses and mass 
action in the struggle for national liberation... He, thereby, 
made, for the first time, the Indian nationalist movement 
a multi-class and mass nationalist movement... Under 
his leadership, the Indian people became heroic, patriotic 
and intrepid fighters for national emancipation. They in 
mass courted jails and bravely faced firings and brutal 
lathi charges of the. imperialist police and military. 
Gandhi... instilled into them undying hatred for the ‘Sata- 
nic’ British Government and an unquenchable thirst for 
Swaraj.’? Under Gandhi, the Congress became, for the 


2. B. Wielenga, ‘’Marxist Views on India in Historical Perspective’;, CISRS, Ban- 
galore, 1976, p. 114. For:excellent summaries of the views of Indian Marxists 
on Gandhi, see Desai (pp. 346-8 & 369-72). Wielenga (op. Ccit., pp. 113-36), and 
Ghose (‘Socialism and Communism...’‘, pp. 120-39, and ‘‘Socialism, Demo- 
cracy...‘", pp. 437-55). - For more details, see H. Mukerjee, ‘‘Gandhiji’’, PPH, 
1958; E.M.S. Namboodiripad, ‘‘The Mahatma andthe: lsm’’, PPH, 1958, and 
M.B. Rao (ed), ‘‘The Mahatma: A Marxist Symposium’’, PPH, 1969. 


3. p.347. Everybody acknowledged this role of Gandhi: the British Government, 
Nehru, M.N. Roy, Dutt, Desai, Majumdar, Hiro, etc. For details. sée for exam- 
ple, Ghose (pp. 1-6), Desai (pp. 346-8, 353; 405, 436-8), Dutt (pp. iv-v), 
and Vol. Xl, (pp. 366-8). Mohit Sen even wrote: ‘’There is no doubt that he 
(Gandhi) was the foremost anti-imperialist leader produced by our mass struggle 
for freedom. {it washe who accomplished the mass turn of the peasantry to the 
national movement and who built the Congress into the anti-imperialist, organized 


front extending into every village and town.” (Quoted by. Ghose, ‘’Socialism 
and Communism...“", p. 138) | 
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first time, amass movement and a genuine revolu- 


tionary Organisation. Thanks to him, the professionals, 
the industrialists, and the masses, were united against the 
British Government. 


What was Gandhi's secret? Why did he exercise such 
an appeal on both the masses and his fellow congressmen? 
Jawaharlal Nehru answered as follows: ‘‘Personality is 
an indefinable thing, a strange force that has power over 
the souls of men, and he possessed this in ample measure... 
He attracted people... The action that he proposed was 
something tangible... Brave and effective action with an 
ethical halo about it had an irresistible appeal... and we 
went with him although we did not accept his philosopy.‘’ 4 
It would perhaps be still more exact to see in Gandhi the 
man of God, “‘the saint of the masses’’. As E.M.S. 
wrote, the people ‘looked upon him as their saviour, as 
anew incarnation of God, out to deliver them from the 


. miserable plight in which they are placed’'.5 Gandhi indeed 


led ‘‘a life of identification with the people, of service and — 
sacrifice, of simplicity, quest for truth and gentleness’, 
and fearlessness.° He was ‘‘a religious leader of acknow- 
ledged asceticism’’, whose ‘‘utterances appealed to the 
masses because they supplied spiritual motives for collective 
action.‘‘’ Gandhi moreover ‘‘ ‘kept before him certain 
ideals to which he clung till the end of his life’. It was 
this idealism which ‘played a big role in rousing the hitherto 
slumbering millions of the rural poor’. They responded to 
his semi-religious language, his simple life and the passion 
with which he fought for their demands.‘’® Gandhi loved 
the masses of India and identified himself with them: 
“‘We must share their sorrows, understand their difficulties 


4. Quoted in Vol. XI, p. 559. 

5. Op. cit., p. 116, quoted by Wielenga, p. 134. 

6. Wielenga (p. 132) thus sums up Mukerjee’s description of Gandhi. 
7. Ghose, ‘‘Socialism, Democracy...’', pp. 3-4, 


8. Wielenga (pp. 133-4), summarising and quoting E,M.S. 
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and anticipate their wants. With the pariahs (untouch- 
ables) we must be pariahs... We must identify ourselves 
with the villagers... Then and not till then shall we truly 
represent the masses, and they will respond to every 
call...“°° In this spirit, Gandhi made the vow of poverty 
and symbolically adopted the peasants homespun cotton 
dhoti and shawl. It is not therefore surprising that the 
Mahatma knew and understood India so well and could 
express ‘‘the yearnings and aspirations of tens of millions 
of the Indian people awakened to new life and_ struggle‘‘.'” 
Only these qualities of Gandhi can explain the extraordinary 
response he received throughout India. 


In spite of his undeniable love for the masses 
and progressive role as freedom fighter, Gandhi 
basically remained within the capitalist pattern of 
thinking and refused to radically challenge the posi- 
tion of the landlords and industrialists in society. 
‘‘He sincerely believed in the validity of the existing society 
based on capitalist property system, alternative to which he 
saw social chaos. Gandhi recognized and denounced in 
burning words the _ barbarities of capitalist exploitation but 
could not transcend his essential bourgeois outlook... He 
indefatigably worked to alleviate the conditions of the 
mass within the framework of that system... Instead of 
working fora programme of substituting socialist sccial 
relations in place of capitalist social relations, he strove 
for humanizing capitalist social relations... He could not 
discover in the class structure of society the origin of social 
ills but in the ethical degradation of man.‘‘" As has already 
been mentioned,” Gandhiji’s strategies and tactics were 
rooted in his theories of trusteeship, change of heart, and 
class collaboration. He was reluctant to take up the de- 
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9. Gandhi, quoted by Ghose (‘‘Socialism, Democracy...‘", pp. 1-2). 
10. M.B. Rao, op. cit., p. 26 quoted by Wielenga, p. 114. 


11. Desai, pp. 371 &370. As the early nationalists meee above pp. 14-6), Gandh 


was not ape his personal class interests... He was acting out of his 
convictions.. | 


12. See above pp. 43-4. 
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mands of workers and peasants and to adopt the weapons 
Of strike and non-payment of rent to the landlords, ® as 
also non-payment of taxes to the Government. He, thus, 
often restricted the action of the masses he awake- 
ned and directed their attention and eneray to less 
important issues. As a whole, Gandhi had too 
much confidence'in British sincerity and looked for 
compromises; he changed his demands without 
serious reasons and let the freedom struggie sleep 
for years. The Mahatma moreover deeply mistrusted the 
leftists, not to speak of the communists. Even without 
rejecting his creed of non-violence, Gandhi could have 
adopted an uncompromising attitude and a much more 
relevant programme along socialist lines. In spite of his 
love for the poor, Gandhi objectively served the in- 
terests of the Indian capitalists. He aroused the 
masses ‘‘while limiting the scope of their actions to the 
struggle against British Imperialism without affecting the 
interests of the Indian bourgeoisie’‘.4 . 


Respecting the sincerity of Gandhi's convictions, we 
have however to add a few words on. the limits of non- 
violence. As Ghose has pointed out, ‘‘Indians in general 
regarded Gandhi asa moral genius, but yet most of them 
agreed that non-violence could not be elevated to the status 
of a dogma and. that no government could be run by re- 
nouncing violent methods altogether.’’ This was indeed 
the opinion of Gokhale. Tilak, Kripalani, Nehru and practi- 
Cally all the freedom fighters. In fact, the INC refused. 
in 1929 and 1934, to adopt the Gandhian creed of non- 
violence in its constitution and to limit its struggle to ‘‘truth- 
ful and non-violent means‘’..© The 1937-9 Congress 


13. Seeabove p.29. These ideas are emphasized by Mukerjee and E.M.S. 


14. Wielenga, p. 131. Desai also wrote: ‘’Gandhism met both the needs of the 
national bourgeoisie viz,, that of exerting pressure on imperialism through mass 
Struggle and, second, that of limiting that struggle, diverting it in those channels 
which also would net make it harmful for Indian propertiec classes‘’ (p. 370). 


15. ‘’Socialism, Democracy...’’, p. 31. Ghose’s section on ‘non-violence and its 
limits’’ is very enlightening (pp. 22-32). 


16. The INC sessions also witnessed serious debates on terrorist violence in 1919, 
1924, and1931, For details, see Ghose, pp. 25-6, and Vol. XI, pp. 488-9, 
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ministries moreover made use of repression with the ap 
proval of Gandhi.” Nehru did not either hesitate to declar 
in 1942: ‘Independent India will defend itself by force.’ 
And in 1955: .‘‘Acharya Kripalani puta straight question 
Whether our Government was pledged to.non-violence 
The answer to that is.no,, the Government is not. As fa 
as | can. conceive, under the existing .circumstances, nc 
Government can be pledged to non-violence. if we are 
pledged to non-violence, surely we would: not keep any 
army,. Navy. or air. force—and possibly not even.a police 
force.‘ Gandhi found it normal for the British to use 
arms. in World Wars | & Il,.and for India to do the same ir 
Kashmir... ‘So that, even he, in. certain circumstances 
admitted the right of-State, as it is: constituted, to commi 
violence in. defence. ‘‘2° | : 


pds eracan rightly asked: ‘‘If we are prepared tc 
fight Japan and Germany with: arms, why must. we refuse 
to fight Britain in the same manner?’’2?) Why must we 
always exclude the use of arms in freedom or class struggles: 
How can one. speak of an absolute principle or creed of 
non-violence? In spite of a certain flaw in his think- 
ing and practice, Gandhi had the merit of revealing 
to the world the remarkable possibilities of non- 
violent action. And, as we have already pointed out, 
he could have made amuch more radical use of non- 
violence. Although he did not convince many people o' 
his idealistic creed, the Mahatma has concretely shown thai 
non-violence deserves a pride of place among revolutionary 
methods, for it is often the only available or whats most 
efficient and human form of:struggle. | 
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The Agents of Freedom 


India did not win its freedom through a military victory. 
Nor did the British Government ‘‘grant Independence” to 
India. Her heroic efforts to gain freedom were crushed by 
the British: the terrorist activities, the 1919-22 non-co- 
Operation campaign, the 1930-34 Civil Disobedience strug- 
gle, the non-violent and’ violent 1942 Quit India move- 
ment, the 1944-45 attack of the Indian National Army, and 
the 1946 revolt of the Indian Navy. Success however 
came out of all these unsuccessful efforts, for the 
British realised that they could no. longer keep 
india in bondage without extraordinary and imprac- 
ticable measures... Let us now sum up the contribut- 
ion of various social groups or classes to India‘s struggle 

for freedom. : fo) RW ; 


THE “GIFT” OF INDEPENDENCE 


The British Government undoubtedly pursued imperial - 
ist policies in |ndia and subordinated her interests to those 
of England. In fact, British statesmen like Churchill re- 
peatedly stated that one out of every five Britishers was 
maintained by Indian resources and that the control of India 
was almost a matter of life and death for the British empire. 
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If the British promoted an uneven and lop-sided type of 
Capitalism in India, if they developed modern means of 
transport and communication as well as an efficient 
administration and encouraged Western education, they 
cid it primarily for. themselves and not for the Indians. 
Whatever might have been the evolution of India without 
British rule, one must recognise that these measures brought 
about an objective progress and created in society various 
contradictions that gradually led to the downfall of the 
British. To keep their supremacy .and interests, the latter 
cieverly made use of all possible methods, from con- 
cessions and delays to repressive laws and impri- 
sonments, and from the tactics of '‘divide and rule”’ 
to the brute force of the police and military. The 
Labour Party finally conceded Independence when there 
was practically no other choice... at least no other choice 
that was not too costly in terms of men and money and 
kept some good will for Britain in India. The British 
Government thus succeeded to preserve its rule in-India for 
almost a century after the 1857-8 revolt and for more than 
six decades after the foundation of the Congress... What 
appears a great achievement to imperialists constitutes a 
terrible exploitation to nationalists. | 


The leadership of the Indian nationalist move- 
ment, at all stages of its development, was clearly 
provided by the intelligentsia.” Though somewhat influ- 
enced after 1920 by socialist and communist ideas and the 
conservative views of Gandhi, this leadership basically 
possessed a capitalist ideology and stood for industrialisa- 
tion, western education and democratic institutions. It 
was also inspired by both modern seculavism and religion, 
as evidenced in the militant nationalists, Gandhi, and the 
Muslim League. This appeal to religion helped the leaders 
to win over the masses, but also contributed to give a 

communal colouring to politics. The British policies of 
—counterpoise, the economic backwardness of the Mus- 
- lims, the lack of realism and diplomacy of the Congress 


22. Onthis, see the excellent summary of Desai, pp. 196-200. 
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leaders, and the intransigence of the Hindu Mahasabha 
and Muslim League. were however the most important 
factors that brought about the partition and the ensuing 
communal: holocaust. The Indian nationalist movement 
finally had in Gandhi a charismatic personality, who intro- 
duced his creed of non-violence and peculiar methods of 
struggle into Indian politics. Very personal motives and 
feelings even seem to have played an important role in 
Gandhi's disinterest in Civil Disobedience in 1932, and in 
his sudden 1942 outburst of opposition and daring which 
led to the Quit India movement. Our class analysis should 
not lose sight of this charismatic element, for the freedom 
struggle of the Indian intelligentsia and bourgeoisie would 
have followed very different paths without Gandhi. In any 
case, the intelligentsia and its supporter, the com- 
mercial and especially the industrial bourgeoisie, 
played a progressive role in the freedom struggle 
on account of their anti-imperialist stand.” 


_Aspecial tribute should finally be paid to the 
indian masses for their unique contribution to the 
freedom struggle. As long as they were not involved, 
the British found it rather easy to ridicule the ‘‘microscopic . 
minority’’ of the INC. It is only because of the over- 
ail support of Independence by the masses of 
india—the women, students, professionals, middle 
classes, workers and peasants—that the British 
decided to leave the country. Congratulations there- 
fore to the ordinary citizens of india, who are too often 
- forgotten by historians. 


One should not either shower praises on the non-vio— 
lent freedom fighters and forget their violent counterparts. 
As we have shown throughout this study, the two stre- 
ams of non-violent resistance and revolutionary 
violence have flowed side by side and have often 
merged with one another in the Indian freedom 


23. Onthis progressive role, sea Desai, pp. 313-8, 323-4, 346-8, and 369-70. 


aed 


; Reciyale: ‘“‘ Though the stream of non-violence predo 


minated, that of violence was certainly significant! Ne 


- Gandhian campaign remained totally non-violent... anc 


_tevolutionary violence even took the upper hand in th 


~~ 


1942 Quit india movement! There. were several terroris 
activities and the Indian National Army of Bose... And 
. at least in 1930, it was the fear of violence that incitec 
Gandhi to launch his non-violent movement. The heroic 


sacrifices of the terrorists did also much to inspire the 


masses. At the end, non-violent resistance and. revolu- 
_ tionary violence formed such an immense stream —perhap: 
also fed by a smaller river, namely that of some Britisher: 


who had Indian interests at heart —that the British be 


a it too difficult to stop it! 


The Unfinished Task 


Perhaps nothing reveals more pathetically that Indiz 


. has not yet fully entered into the land of freedom than the 


lonely .figure of Gandhi, who did- not participate in the 


1947 Independence Day celebrations and had no message 


' at all for the nation, for real Swaraj had not been achieved.. 


‘ 


. A year later, four days before his death, Gandhi observed: 


“This day 26 January is Independence Day. This obser- 


vance was quite appropriate when we were fighting fol 


independence we had not seen or handled. Now we have 
handled it. and we are disillusioned. At least | am, ever 
if you are not.’’” Yes, the task is unfinished... Another 


gigantic struggle for freedom lies ahead! 


On account of various circumstances, India’s struggl 


- for Independence took the path of a rather straightforware 


" movement against imperialism. The struggle for ‘‘tota 


_ revolution’’, and especially for the socialist transformatior 
of society, has still to come. The first freedom struggl 


lasted for several decades and succeeded only when thi 


24. Onthis, see also Vol, X!, pp. 359-60, 471-3, 475-6, 555-6 & 673-9. 


25. Quoted by Dutt, p. ix. 
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Indian masses awakened. Today, there is much dissatis- 
faction in India, but the masses are not yet united enough 
_. for their second freedom struggle. They perhaps need a 
second Gandhi with a clear socio-economic and socialist 
programme. Or several little Gandhis working together... 


THE UNFINISHED TASK 


In any case, the second Swaraj will be gained one day 
_ and the words of Nehru will! ring more true:  ‘‘Long years 
_ ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time comes 
when we shall redeem our pledge... India will awake to 
life and freedom...‘‘*8 


fag: a 


26. The conclusion of thig study is very short, ag the GSA booklets 9 to 1B wilt 
describe at length the gaals and methede of the ferthceming struggle, 
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